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HE LET THE CROW STRIKE FIRST, AND LOWERED 


a A! Eighty lodges,’’ said my 
father. Crow Woman had 


gone, after telling us of thé 
proposed raid on the Pekuni. ‘‘ That 
will be the Small Robes band. ’’ 

‘*The Small Robes!’’ we all 
whispered. That was our own 
band. All our relatives on my 
father’s side were members of it. 

‘* Yes, the Small Robes, of 
course,’’ my father went on. ‘*No 
other band of the Pekuni ever 
camps off by itself. And how crazy 
they are to do so down here so close 
to the Crow country. Well, my woman, 
well, my children, our place is with 
them. We must go to them this night, 
warn them of the coming of the Crows 
and help them in the fight. Eighty 
lodges against the whole Crow tribe! 
It looks hopeless, but something may 
happen. ’’ 

** How can we go to them?’’ my 
mother asked. 

** As soon as the camp quiets down, 
as soon as everyone is asleep, we will 
sneak out and take the first four horses 
we can find.’’ 

We covered the fire and, sitting in 
darkness, waited for the camp to be- 
come quiet. 

It was a long time before the last 
song ended and the last lodge fire died 
out. At last my father and I took our 
guns, our ammunition and four ropes 
and, creeping outside, lay on the ground 
and listened for any suspicious noise. 
Nothing stirred. We got up and walked 
quietly round, to learn whether anyone 
was watching our lodge. No one was 
there. In the next lodge we could hear 
Spotted Antelope talking in his sleep. 

My father then scratched the skin of 
our lodge, and immediately my mother 
and sister came out. We stole away into 
the timber near by and through it to 
the open bottom, where we knew that 
horses were grazing. 

We had soon caught four animals. 
Without saddle or saddle blankets we 
mounted them and, using the ropes 
for bridles, started for the mouth of 
Willows Around Creek. On and on we 
went, urging our horses with rope end 
and gunstock and heel; but although 
we drove them at their best speed, 
daylight found us still out on the plain. 

‘*Faster! Faster! The Crows are now 
catching their war horses!’’ my father 
cried. ‘‘Hit hard! Ride faster !’’ 

In the distance we sighted the smoke 
of lodge fires. The sun was well up 
when we saw the lodges in an open 
bottom just above the mouth of the 
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creek. AS we came nearer we 
saw by the medicine paintings 
on some of them that they were 
indeed the lodges of the Small 
Robes band. 

‘* We'll have only about a 
hundred and fifty men against the whole Crow 
tribe,’’ I said to myself. ‘‘We can’t hope to 
win the fight. ’’ 

Some one had seen us coming and given the 
alarm, and the whole camp was gathered to 
learn who it was that came riding so hurriedly 
across the plain. As we dashed in among 
them, my father shouted: 

‘*Get your weapons! Run in your horses! 
The Crows are coming !’’ 

He was excited ; his eyes were like fire. For- 
gotten was his anger at our people. And they, 
they greeted him as if he had never left them. 
As he jumped from his horse White Wolf 
embraced him and smiled at us. 

‘*The Crows, where are they?’’ he asked. 
‘*When will they come? How many of them?’’ 

‘*The whole tribe is coming,’’? my father 
answered. ‘‘There is nothing for us but to 
run. We are too few to fight them. Hurry. 
Get in your horses.’’ 

‘*Brother, have you gone crazy?’’ White 
Wolf asked. ‘‘Since when did the Pekuni run 
from the Crows? We have always outfought 
them, and we can do it again. ’’ 

‘*Yes. But just us Small Robes—we can do 
nothing. ’’ 

‘‘Why, we are all here!’’ White Wolf cried. 
‘¢The other bands are camped just round that 
bend. We came up here because of better graz- 
ing for our horses. ’’ 

Oh, how glad I was to hear that! And my 
father waved his gun and shouted, ‘‘Then 
call them! Hurry, some one, and tell them to 
gather here. Oh, what a happy time we shall 
have this day!’’ 

A young man leaped on a horse and rushed 


off to the main camp to give the alarm. The | 


men scattered to their lodges to put on their | 
war clothes, and boys hurried out to the horse | 
herds. We all went into White Wolf’s lodge, 
and all talked at once in our excitement. My 
father had no war clothes, but White Wolf 
gave him a headdress of horns and weasel 





Chapter Ten 


skins, and lent him paints, which 
my father began at once to put 
on his face and hands. 

I also began to paint myself 
with the red-brown, sacred color ; 
and my mother, noticing my 
action, cried out, ‘‘Why are you painting? 
You are not going out with the men!’’ 

‘*‘Why not? Haven’t I got my medicine?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*He goes with us,’? my father said. 
‘*Woman, take courage; be glad that you have 
a son who wants to fight for you.’’ 

By that time the horses had all been run in. 
White Wolf gave my father and me each a fine 
animal. We had no more than roped them 
when the warriors began to come from the 
main camp—a few at first, then more and 
more until the pounding of their horses’ feet 
was like thunder. One by one, and many at a 
time, they greeted my father. All were smiling ; 
all were glad to see him there. It was good to 
see his face so happy-looking. 

With the band chiefs came Lone Walker. He 
sprang from his horse and embraced my 
father and said, ‘‘I am glad to see you with 
us this day. Now, then, the Crows. Where are 
they ? How many? When will they be here?’’ 

‘*We were camped with them at the head of 
the big bend of the Musselshell,’’ my father 
answered. ‘‘Yesterday their scouts discovered 
this camp of the Small Robes, but saw nothing 
of your camp down the river. They come to- 
day to wipe out these lodges here. ’’ 

**Good news, my children!’’ Lone Walker 
cried. ‘‘Now, then, let us plan quickly just 
what we shall do. Lone Bull, what say you ?’’ 

Oh, how proud I was when he called upon 


again the head warrior of our tribe. He looked 
out upon the bottom, just one sees-everything 
glance, and said: 

‘*We must not let them know that we are 
many, that we are expecting them. Out here | 
| in front of the lodges some old men will be | 
playing the wheel game. Among the lodges | 





will be running round. One half of us, with 
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in the brush up the creek. The 
enemy, I am sure, will come down 
the open bottom to approach the 
camp. They will come with a rush, 
feeling certain that they can wipe 
us out. And we, as soon as they are 
well below us toward the camp, 
we will rush out and fall upon 
them. There. I have spoken.’’ 

‘*But they may not come down 
the bottom to approach the camp, ’’ 
said Lone Walker. 

‘* Watchers are out. They will 
let us know which way they are 
coming,’’ White Wolf said; and at that 
all the chiefs agreed that my father’s 
plan was good. Should the enemy come 
from another direction, a different plan 
could quickly be made. 

The chiefs now showed the old men 
where to lay out the end logs for their 
game, and told the women what to do. 
The women and children who had come 
up with the men from the main camp 
were ordered to hide in the lodges, so 
that no more than naturally belonged 
to eighty lodges would be seen. The 
old men from the camp below were to 
impersonate the warriors of the Small 
Robes band. They sat in groups here 
and there among the lodges, as if they 
were smoking and telling stories. 

Now that we were all ready for the 
Crows, we were impatient for them to 
come, but not until the sun was high 
did a watcher hurry in to tell us that 
they were in sight. Far behind them, 
he said, were women on horses drawing 
travois, on which they were doubtless 
planning to pack home the plunder 
from our camp. That last news made 
us laugh. What a surprise the Crows 
would have! 

Soon another watcher came in and 
announced that the enemy was not far 
out on the plain, riding at a trot and 
heading straight for the bottom. 

‘*Let us go hide,’’ Lone Walker said. 

** Yes, let us go,’’ my father an- 
swered, and took the lead of half of the 
warriors who were to hide in the brush 


|up the creek. Lone Walker led the 
my father first! It was like old times. He was | 


other half to their station, and we were 
all soon in our places. Not a man was 
to move until my father should give 
the war cry and lead his party out. 
Never saw I a finer sight than those 
Crows were as they came charging 
| down into the bottom. Their beautiful 
| war clothes made them a living rain- 


women will be tanning robes and children | bow of color. Their long-tailed head- 
| dresses of eagle feathers streamed in 
our horses, will be hidden in the timber up | 
there along the Musselshell and the other half | 


the wind. Even their horses were 
painted, and were decked with eagle 
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“ EDAD!” said Connolly. ‘‘Me Katie 
B thinks wance and acts twicet. ’Tis like 
a flash she is, wid the wit av her.’’ 

Katie lived on the flats east 
of Main Street, among for- 
eigners of many nationalities. 
Her father owned his house, 
which was far more than 
most of the inhabitants of that 
quarter owned. The house was 
a cottage of five rooms, and 
in it Katie had been born 
sixteen years before. She had 
been a little mother to her 
three brothers, as well as to 
many other children in the 
neighborhood. 

Katie had dark red hair, 
gray eyes and a slim little 
body that moved very quickly. 
Constant practice in running 
down her three brothers when 
they strove to escape the bounds. 
set by maternal authority had made 
her fleet and tireless. 

There was an alley behind the 
cottage ; backing on that alley, with 
its rear wall not twenty-five feet 
from Mike Connolly’s fence, was 
an old, two-story brick building. 
It was a poor, shabby, cracked and 
sagging structure. The city fire 
department had tried for years to 
have it torn down, but the owner, who 
had money and influence, had managed 
to prevent it from being condemned. 

Now he had decided to wreck the old 
building and erect upon its site a con- 
crete warehouse. In the hope of saving 
money, he hired an inexperienced man 
to superintend the task of taking down 
the old building and instructed him to 
get laborers for the least possible wage. 

The result of employing cheap labor was 
anything except profitable. The men broke 
nearly all of the glass that they were supposed 
to save, and some of them stole a considerable 
amount of the salvage that could be marketed 
at junk shops. 

‘**Tis shameful the way thim foreigners do 
be goin’ at the job,’’ said Mike. ‘‘ ’Tis costin’ 
the ould skinflint twicet what is fair. I’ll not 
be wapin’ over thot, but it fair makes me sick 
to see things botched. ’’ 

What with keeping the three children out of 
danger, helping her mother about the house, 
and working on a new dress for herself Katie 
had her hands full; but she ran down to the 
alley now and then to watch the crew pretend 
to work. She liked to report to her father at 
night. 

‘*‘Why, dad, those men only work when the 
foreman is right with them and stop as soon as 
he goes round the corner,’’ she said. ‘‘'T’o-day 
he had them split up in three gangs, and all 
day long, whenever I took a look, one gang 
was just quitting, one was just starting and 
one was busy. They kept changing as he went 
round. The gang he was with was the only 
one really working any time.’’ 

By dint of an incredible amount of urging, 
the foreman finally had the building stripped, 
and only the four walls remained. He set 
eight men along one of the side walls to take 
the bricks off and drop them down to the 
ground. Half of the bricks broke when they 
landed. Katie, who had come down and was 
peeping in at the wide door that opened on 
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the alley, made bold to 
speak to the foreman. 

‘*Why don’t you make 
chutes out of that old lum- 
ber and slide those bricks 
down ?’’ she cried. ‘‘ You’re 
wasting your wages and 
more. ’’ 

‘*Git, you alley rat!’’ 
shouted the exasperated and 
perspiring foreman. ‘‘When 
I want advice I’ll buy it 
from those that know more 
than I do, not from kids 
like you.’’ 

**You'll likely be coming 
to my brother Tim, then,’’ 
Katie replied. ‘‘He’s four 
years old last month. ’? 

Before the badgered fore- 
man could think of a retort, 
Katie was back in her own 
yard. That afternoon she 
noticed with a grim smile 
that the chutes were in use. 
‘*You’re quite welcome to the ad- 
vice I gave ye!’’ she called to the 
foreman. ‘‘I see ye made use of it.’’ 

She was gone before he could 
turn round and muster his scanty 
wits. From that time on, it was an 
everyday affair for Katie to give 
him a word or sentence of advice. 

The hand - picking method was 
too slow and costly to suit even 
the competent foreman; and so he had the 
laborers cut channels down through the walls 
at each corner. Then began the labor of push- 
ing and pulling the front and side walls into 
the centre. 

At last nothing was standing except the back 
wall on the alley. It stuck up against the sky, 
a ragged, irregular ruin. In accordance with 
the city laws, the wall was seventeen inches 
thick for the first story and thirteen inches 
thick for the second story. A wide doorway 
opened on the alley, and above it were six 
windows with a brick pilaster four feet wide 


between each pair, except in the centre, where | 


the pilaster was six feet wide. 

Since the narrow alley did not give room 
enough for using jackscrews and struts, thé 
foreman decided to pull the wall over by main 
strength. He set a ladder up on the inside, 
carried two timbers out into the alley and 
leaned them against the wall opposite the 
ladder, to counteract his weight, and then 
climbed the ladder with a rope. After many 
futile trials, while his entire crew stood idle 
and watched him, he managed to pass the rope 
round the six-foot centre pilaster and to tie it 
in a bowline. 

Gathering his full crew at the street front 
opposite the alley, he ordered them to take 
hold of the long rope. Then, because only a 
few of the men knew English, he stood at 
one side and indicated by swaying his body 
and extending his arms that he wanted them 
to pull with a rhythmic swing that would 
make the wall rock with increasing force and 
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widening sweep. When 
he felt sure that they 
all understood, he gave 
the word to begin. 

Careful as he had 
been to act out the motions, he found that sev- 
eral of the men had not grasped his meaning. 
Many of the laborers were new to the job, for 
his crew was a shifting one; indeed, only a 
few of the men that had helped to pull down 
the side walls were left. The green hands were 
of about a dozen minds as to the proper way to 
pull: some tried a short, sharp jerk, others 
lay back on the rope in a long, steady heave. 
The foreman raged up and down the line. 

Raging did no good, and he had to go through 
his pantomime again. His objurgations carried 
to the kitchen where Katie was working. Look- 
ing out, she saw the wall sway a little. 

‘“*T’ll bet. he hasn’t set a watchman in the 
alley,’’ she said to herself as she ran out. 
**Some of the kids will get hurt.’’ 

She had guessed right in regard to the fore- 
man’s negligence. The alley held a company 
of small children, who stood below the rocking 
brick pile, craning their necks to watch it move. 
She herded them off to one side out of harm’s 
way, and stationed herself to give warning to 
any and all who might enter the alley. 

Meanwhile the boss had managed to sep- 
arate those who understood what he wanted 
from those who did not. The first contingent 
started the swing. One at a time he ordered 
the others to take hold easily, until they all 
had caught the rhythm. Then he told them 
to put their weight into it. The wall began 
to sway in and out, farther and farther. 

““Swing—slack, swing—slack! In—out, keep 
—time, make—her go!’ shouted the foreman 
in tones that could have been 
heard five blocks away. His body 
swung in unison with the men as 
he watched the top of the wall. 

Out in the alley, Katie’s quick 
eyes noticed one thing. The wall 
brought up with a shorter jerk 
when it went in than it did when 
it went out toward the alley. The 
pilasters, set in the wall to stiffen 
it, were bracing against the in 
pull, and the upper part was 
rocking outward too far. 

‘‘In a few more jerks he’ll be 
having the whole business fill- 
ing the alley and mashing the 
fences,’’ said Katie to her little 
brother. ‘‘I’ll warn him.’’ 

Running across to the yard next 
the wrecked building, she called 
to the foreman. He gave her 
one impatient glance and turned 
again to his men. She screamed 
shrilly at him four times, but he 
paid no attention to her. With a 
shrug she whirled and ran back. 

‘*He’s that taken up with his 
own smartness he won’t listen 
to me,’’ she said to the children. 
‘*Keep back or he’ll kill you.’”’ 

The jagged wall was rocking 
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now until it seemed that it must drop at any 
moment. The men were getting more weight 
into the pull now. Katie saw two cracks start 
to open, zigzagging out from the corners of the 
section that the rope encircled. Watching the 
wall, she stood fascinated. 

** Look, Katie! Oh, look quick!’’ said a 
child, tugging at her skirt. 

She glanced down, then followed the line of 
the pointing finger, and her heart leaped. 
Coming down the alley from the west were 
two children, the elder barely five years old. 
Their feet were flying as they raced, and they 
gave no thought to danger. Katie screamed at 
them, but unfortunately she chose the wrong 
moment to scream. The children stopped di- 
rectly under the swaying brick wall, opposite 
its gaping doorway. 

** Run! Run, Peter! Run, Johnny!’’ she 
called; but, panic- stricken now, they stood 
still. 

At that instant the foreman added the 
strength of his arm to the rope and the two 
diagonal cracks ran higher. The part above 
the rope bent inward and suddenly dropped 
with a crash. The rope fell slack, and the 
pulling crowd tumbled over one another: 

At the instant of the break, which tore a 
great gap from the tops of the windows up- 
ward, the wall was inclined inward to the 
greatest distance it had yet reached. It came 
back on the return swing without the control 
of the rope, and it carried beyond its former 
line. The joint that marked the junction of the 
first-story wall with the wall of the second story 
opened along the entire building. For a long 
second the upper section balanced uncertainly ; 
then a shuddering whisper of bricks grinding 
on mortar ran through the air, and it started 
downward. 

The two children still stood, looking up in 
horror, unable to move; but Katie, with a cry, 
dropped her head forward and started like 
a sprinter. Straight forward under the falling 
thousands of brick she raced, with her feet 
flying faster than they ever had flown be- 
fore. Her hands went out before her and she 
ran- low, like a greyhound 
when he sights his quarry. 
Her right hand closed on 
the upper arm of Johnny, 
her left gripped Peter by 
the scruff, and she shot 
through the open doorway 
in the wall, and was safe 
on the inside. Behind her 
the falling wall thundered 
into the alley. 

The crash of the falling 
wall followed Katie’s flight 
so closely that she had not 
yet paused in her plunge 
when the back rush of air 
blew her hair about her 
eyes. Standing. just inside 
the doorway, she looked 
back at the cloud of dust 
that rose. Then she looked 
at the frightened foreman, 
who was running toward 
her. 

‘¢*Tis well there’s them 
that has more wit than 
you!’’ she cried. ‘* Ye never 
put a watchman to keep the 
alley clear. But for meself 
these two kids would now 
be the thick of a pancake. ’’ 





plumes. There were more than ten hundred 
warriors in the party. How could we stop them ? 

They rode silently down into the bottom; 
but when the old men at the camp dropped 
wheel and shafts and ran for the lodges, and 
when the women and children there ran, 
screaming, in all directions, the Crows raised 
their war song. The sound of it was as loud 
as thunder in our ears. I sat on my horse close 
by my father’s side. He was leaning forward, 
watching the enemy and continually signing 
to us, ‘*Not yet! Not yet!’’ 

We watched the enemy charge down the flat 
between the river and the creek. They were 
still some distance above us when something 
happened that spoiled our well-made plan. 
At my left was Red Plume on a big, black 
stallion of fiery heart. The animal had been 
trained to race, and now, hearing the thunder 
of hoofs and the shouts of the Crows, he 
thought that there was a race. He danced and 
sidled and arched his neck, while Red Plume 
held him in with all his strength. But the 
horse was stronger than the rider ; he suddenly 
reared, and with a long, high leap went crash- 
ing through the brush straight toward the 
enemy. Red Plume was powerless to stop him. 

‘*Help him! Ride out!’ my father shouted, 
for he knew that death awaited Red Plume 
unless we joined him. 

So, raising the war cry, we rode out to meet 
the Crows, who were still more than four 
bowshots above us. 

Yelling louder than ever when they saw us 


timber by the river came Lone Walker and his 
men. That was too much for the Crows. They 
saw that their scouts had been mistaken—that 
they had the whole tribe of the Pekuni to 








fight. Chiefs and warriors and youths wheeled 
their horses and fled on their back trail, with 
all of us after them. 

It shames me to say that in those days the 
Crows had better horses than we had. So from 
the very start we knew that we could not over- 
take the main body of the fleeing Crows. We 
kept on, however, urging our horses to their 
utmost speed, so that the slower riders of the 
enemy who one by one dropped out should not 
escape us. Of all the Pekuni, four rode some 
distance in the lead: my father on White Wolf’s 
best horse, Lone Walker on his blue racing 
mare, Tail-feathers-coming-over-the-hill on a 
big pinto and Red Plume on his runaway 
stallion. The rest of us steadily lost ground. 

We kept on, however, thinking that the 
Crows might at last from very shame turn 
and fight. But no, on and on they went, and 
now there were no stragglers to be overtaken. 
We were all about to stop when we saw, just 
behind the enemy, a horse writhing on the 
ground, with his rider standing near him with 
raised gun. At that we hurried on. 

Of the four Pekuni ahead of us, my father 
was in the lead. I learned afterwards that he 
cried over and over to his companions, ‘‘ He is 
my enemy! Leave him to me!’’ 

My heart almost stopped as I saw my father 
charging toward the Crow. 

‘*Here is the last of our misfortunes,’ I 
thought, ‘‘and the worst of them all.’’ 

I prayed to my four ancient ones to help 


| my father. 
come out from the brush, they whipped their | 
horses to greater speed. Then out from the | 


Nearer and nearer my father came to the 
Crow. Leaning far forward on his horse and 
swaying his body quickly to one side and the 
other, so as to present no steady mark, my 
father drew nearer and nearer to the Crow. 
Suddenly the gun boomed, and hit, not my 





father, but his horse. The animal gave a ter- 
rible shriek as he reared up and fell; but my 
father was quickly off his back and running 
toward the enemy. As he ran he fired his gun, 
not at the man, but straight up toward the sky. 

The two were then equal: both had empty 
guns. Holding them up by the muzzle with 
both hands, they swung them high as if they 
were war clubs. The Crow stood still, ready, 
and my father, watching steadily the other’s 
gun, swiftly approached him. He let the Crow 
strike first, and lowered his own gun slantingly 
above his head to meet the blow. It glanced off 
and did no harm, and before the Crow knew 
what was happening my father had dropped 
his own weapon and had seized the other’s gun. 
Wrenching it from the astounded Crow, my 
father stood over him with the gun upraised. 

The Crow was no coward; he did not flinch, 
but looked my father straight in the face. I 
recognized him: he was the band chief, Big 
Elk, who more than anyone else had treated 
us like dogs while we were in his camp. 

“*Now he is to get his pay,’ I said to myself. 

“‘Strike! Strike! Kill him!’* the great crowd 
of the Pekuni shouted. 

But instead of striking, my father drew 
back and, picking up his own gun, held both 
weapons in the hollow of his left arm. 

‘*No, I shall not kill him!’’ he cried. ‘‘Nor 
shall you. He is mine. I wish him to live.’’ 

Then in signs he said to the Crow, ‘‘Go 
home! Go, and by day and by night be 
ashamed of yourself. You can never forget, 
you can never cast this away: I, whom you 
treated so meanly, I took from you your gun, 


and gave you your life. Go.’’ 


The man turned and took his back trail, and 
we knew that shame went with him. From a 
distance his people had seen all that had 





happened, and he could never again be a chief 
among them. My father had counted upon 
him the greatest coup of all. This is the great- 
est coup: to take his weapon from an enemy 
who is unharmed. 

The great crowd of us silently watched the 
Crow as he went his way with bowed head 
and slow steps. It is a terrible thing to see 
even an enemy suddenly changed from a chief 
to a man without power or place in his tribe. 
Then as one man the crowd suddenly broke 
out in praise of my father. 

‘*Lone Bull! Great is Lone Bull! A great 
man is Lone Bull!’ they shouted again and 
again. Then, as my father mounted behind me 
and we turned toward camp, some one started 
the victory song, and we all joined in singing 
it. On the way we passed nineteen dead men 
scattered along the trail, but none of them 
were our people. Not one of us had been even 
wounded. As we neared the camp all the old 
men, the women and the children rushed out 
to meet us; with tears streaming down their 
cheeks they gave thanks to the sun for our 
safe return. And of all the great crowd of us, 
it was my father that got most praise. 

Worn out by our night’s ride and the excite- 
ment of the morning, the four of us slept all 
the afternoon. During that time the main camp 
moved up beside our band, and scouts went to 
watch the Crows. At dusk the young men ran 
in all our horses. 

Early in the evening White Wolf shouted 
invitations for a feast, and there soon gathered 
round our fire Lone Walker, Fox Eyes and 
many of the great men of our tribe. When they 
had eaten and sent the pipe on its rounds, 
Lone Walker asked my father to tell the story 
of our wanderings and our misfortunes. 

When my father had related our experiences, 
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- the door upon the little end deck was closed. 
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the chief said, ‘‘ Brother, we hope that you | new lodge, and other women brought us robes 


will now live with us and not leave us again.’’ 

My father looked him straight in the face. 
‘‘T am ashamed of myself,’’ he said. ‘‘I had 
not the sense of a little child. I wish to remain 
with you. I stand by the hunting laws and 
all the other laws of our people.’’ 

‘‘Your words make my heart glad,’’ Lone 
Walker told him. ‘‘Brother, you have lost 
your all. I give you five horses. ’’ 

Then up spoke the other guests, one after 
another, and gave us horses, until we were 
owners of thirty-five head. The next morning 





women came with cow leather to make us a 


THE WOODS-RIDE 
Hy Frank Lillie Pollock. 


OR a minute Joe sat on his horse and 
scanned the black boat. As before, no 
one was in sight. No smoke rose from the 
stovepipe that projected through the roof, and 


She was certainly the boat that he had seen 
drifting down the river, and he wondered how 
and why she had been brought back against the 
stream. She lay low in the water, as if she 
were heavily laden. The belief began to form 
in his mind that he had found the refuge of 
the gum stealers. 

‘*Hello, aboard there!’’ he shouted at last. 

The door of the cabin opened and a man 
stepped out upon the deck. He was ragged and 
barefooted ; his tow hair, long, straggling mous- 
tache and sallow complexion gave him a queer, 
unhealthy appearance. His face bore a look 
of fright and shiftiness. 

‘*Howdy !’? cried Joe. ‘‘Camping here?’’ 

**Fur a leetle while,’’ drawled the sallow 
man, looking Joe carefully up and down. 
‘*You’re Burnam’s woods-rider, ain’t you?’’ 

**One of ’em. Can I-gome on board??? 

The riverman hesitated. ‘‘I reckon you 
can’t,?’ he said at last. ‘‘My brother’s mighty 
sick, and he’s done gone to sleep.’’ 





‘*T’m sorry. What’s the matter with him?’’ 

‘*Chills and fever. He’ll git over it.’? Then 
he added listlessly, ‘‘Gum runnin’ good?’’ 

‘*Pretty fair. Some one’s been stealing some 
of it. Seen anyone round the woods at night?’’ 

‘*Naw,’’ said the man and spat into the 
water. After a pause he went on: ‘‘ Soon’s 
Bud gets well enough to help me, we aims to 
float down to Choctaw Bluffs.’’ 

**Going to the River Island?’’ asked Joe, 
referring to a wide island in the lower Ala- 
bama, where the worst element of the river 
people had their haunts. 

‘**No, sir,’’ the man answered quickly. ‘*Too 
many rough charackters there. They tells me 
Blue Bob uses the island this summer. ’’ 

Joe had often heard of Blue Bob, whose evil 
reputation had spread along the river all the 
way from Montgomery to Mobile. Blue Bob, 
with a gang of disreputable associates, was said 
to run a large houseboat aboard which he sold 
whiskey; he stole hogs and cattle along the 
river, and had been connected with several 
shooting affrays. He had several times been 
arrested, but had always got off with nothing 
worse than a fine. 

It occurred to Joe that it might have been 
Blue Bob who had stolen the gum, for the 
River Island was not more than forty miles 
downstream. As for the shiftless creature be- 
fore him, Joe felt that the fellow could hardly 
have had anything to do with any such ener- 
getic thieving as had occurred in the turpentine 
‘‘orchard.’? Nevertheless, he decided that the 
black houseboat would bear watching. 

Only a part of the barrels of gum had been 
hauled up to camp. Eight or ten of them still 
stood in the woods, and Joe determined to 
mount guard over them that night himself. 

When the chippers went back to camp that 
evening he rode up with them for supper, and 
found the still working at full blast. The 
upper ‘‘orchard’’ as well as the river tract 


for bedding, parfleches filled with dried meat 
and pemmican, and even dried berries. They 
also brought pack saddles and ropes and travois 
—in fact, everything that we needed. Oh, but we 
were happy people, the four of us, that night! 

On the following morning the scouts returned 
and announced that the Crows had left the 
Musselshell, heading for their own country. 
When we had trapped out the Willows Around 
Creek and the other streams of the Snowy 
Mountains, we moved north and once more 
pitched our lodges at Ki-pah’s post. 

The evening that we arrived Sah-qui-ah-ki 


voleano. He also knew that the 
barrel of turpentine had caught 
fire by no accident, and, cocking his 
rifle, he stared round him. Nothing 
stirred, although the woods for 
fifty yards were light as day. Then 
in the distance he caught another 
ominous flicker of flame. Sick at heart, he 
rushed toward it. Another of the barrels was 
on fire. There were still six or eight barrels 
left, standing at intervals of a few hundred 
yards, and with a desperate feeling of impend- 
ing disaster Joe ran for the next in the line. 

When he was still twenty yards away he 
saw the barrel flare up. In the sudden flash of 
light he thought he distinguished the retreat- 
ing figure of a man. He shouted, and then fired 
his gun; but nothing answered either his shot 
or his ery. When he reached the barrel he saw 
that a flaming splinter of fat pine had been 
thrust deep into the gum. 

Joe realized that wholesale destruction was 
meant this time, and, despairing and per- 
plexed, he stopped. He wondered whether they 
could see the glare of the burning barrels from 
the camp and looked in that direction. To his 
dismay he saw that the sky above the far- 
away turpentine still was red! Either the 
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asked us four to go to her room. When we 
entered the doorway my father gave a loud 
cry of astonishment. For there, hanging on the 
wall before him, was his sacred roll—his own 
lost Thunder Pipe. 

Sah-qui-ah-ki took the roll from the wall 
and, carrying it carefully, put it into his hands. 

‘*Take it,’? she said. ‘‘It is yours.’’ 

‘*But how did you get it?’’ he asked. 

‘*Ki-pah sent a talking paper to the trader at 
the mouth of the Yellowstone,’’ Sah-qui-ah-ki 
explained to him, ‘‘and told him to get the pipe. 
He bought it from the Assiniboin who took it | 
that night from your medicine pack horse.’’ | 





carrying supplies from the commis- 
sary — high combustibles, barrels of 
kerosene, boxes of cartridges, cans of 
lard and oil. The black, terrified faces 
of the negroes rushing round in the 
red glare made the wildest scene that 
Joe had ever beheld. 

The boy rushed forward, ready to 
lend a hand at anything, but the pool 
of burning resin caught his attention 
at once. It was flowing into the little creek that 
crossed the camp, and a flaming sheet on the 
top of the shallow water was streaming down 
toward the roadway. 

No one seemed to notice it. As he looked at 
the orange rivulet of fire stretching down 
through the pines, he remembered the barrels 
of turpentine on the platform by the road. 
They were directly in the path of the stream. 

Joe caught an excited negro by the collar as 
he rushed past. 

‘*Tell Burnam to send some men right down 
to the road to look after that spirits !’’ he cried, 
and ran as fast as he could go toward the 
threatened barrels. 

The platform was more than eighty yards 
from the edge of the camp, and pines screened 
it from the glare of the fire. Several of the 
heavy posts that supported it stood in the 
stream, which spread among them into a pool. 

To Joe’s intense relief he found that the 








“YOU DARE TO COME IN AND TELL ME THAT YOU LET THE GUM BURN 
UP IN YOUR RANGE?” 


had been dipped within the last few days. He | camp itself or the woods round it were on fire. 


counted nearly twenty barrels of turpentine on 
the plank platform beside the road; forty or 
fifty barrels of resin stood in rows near the | 
still. Mr. Wilson told Joe that a charge was 
to be run after supper. 

After a hasty meal, Joe rode back to the | 
river tract. Leaving his horse tied near the 
road, he went quietly into the dim woods. He 
stationed himself close enough to the houseboat 
to be sure of knowing whether anyone entered 
or left it. 

After more than an hour had passed, during 
which he had heard no sound from the boat, he 
thought he saw a flicker of light two or three 
hundred yards off among the pines. The light 
grew rapidly, and Joe, wondering whether it 
could be a camp fire, started to irivestigate it. 
The glow brightened to a glare, and he covered 
the last half of the distance on the run. 


Space, a blast of heat struck him. One of the 
gum barrels that had been left there was roar- 
ing and flaming like a gigantic torch, and was 
sending forth volumes of pitehy smoke. 

Joe knew well that he could no more extin- 





gnish the blaze than he could extinguish a 


Tearing through the woods to the place where 
he had left his horse, he leaped into the saddle 
and went flying up the road. 

When he was still a great way from the camp 
he saw a towering flame leaping up and heard 
the yelling of the negroes. Taking a short cut 
across the woods, he threw Snowball’s bridle 
over a stump and ran up to the clearing. 

The still itself was the centre of the confla- 
gration. The wooden platform round it had 
already been burned away, and the flames 
were shooting high from the turpentine-soaked 
timbers; but that blaze was insignificant com- 
pared with the roaring blast of fire that rose 
from the barrels of resin. Three or four dozen 
of them were ablaze at once. The barrels had 
burst, and the molten resin was flowing out 
into a great lake of flame that spread and 


| flowed like lava. A dozen negroes were trying 
As he broke out of the woods into an open | 


to throw sand upon it with shovels, but the 
flaming liquid splashed so dangerously near 
them that they had to abandon the attempt. 
Joe heard Burnam’s voice roaring com- 
mands. A gang of men under his direction 
were pulling down several of the buildings 
nearest the burning still. Another gang was 
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flood of-fire had not yet reached the spot, but | 
he had scarcely stopped when lump of blazing | 
resin came drifting downstream and lodged 
against one of the pine posts. He at once 
thrust it under water and extinguished it; but 
a moment later several more lumps came float- 
ing down, followed by a stream of burning 
fluid that hissed and smoked on the surface of 
the running water. 

As he ran down, Joe had picked up a shovel, 
and now he incautiously flung sand on the 
water. At once fire spattered fiercely in all 
directions. The dry brushwood along the road 
ignited, but Joe was able to beat it out. Run- 
ning up to the top of the bank, he yelled at | 
the top of his voice: 

‘*Here! This way! Help!’’ | 

No one paid any attention to him, and he| 
realized that in the midst of that uproar of | 
burning and shouting he could not make him- | 
self heard at that distance. Thinking that the | 
negro had forgotten to give his message, he 
started to run to the camp for help, when a 
backward glance showed him a tongue of flame | 
licking at one of the posts of the platform. 

Running back, he smothered it. The liquid fire 
was coming down faster now and threatened 





**T will pay !’’ my father cried gladly. ‘‘How 
many horses do you want? How many skins?’’ 

‘*Hush. Between friends there is no talk of 
pay,’’ she signed; and so it had to be. 

**Hal?? I said to my mother. ‘That is what 
you two were so secret about before we left 
here. ”” 

All tears and smiles, she admitted with a nod 
that I had guessed right. I looked at my father, 
and he, too, was smiling broadly. The recovery 
of his sacred Thunder Pipe was all that he 
needed to complete his ‘happiness—a happiness 
that, you may be sure, we all of us shared. 


THES END. 


In. Eight Chapters 


Chapter Four 


to overspread the whole pool under the tur- 
pentine platform. There was no time to seek 
help, for if he left the spot for a minute the 
barrels might flash up like gunpowder. He wet 
down the posts thoroughly, but realized that 
he should have to stop the stream of flame 
that was pouring into the pool. 

With his shovel he set to work to throw a 
dam of mud and gravel across the creek. Three 
times he had to rush back to extinguish a 
tongue of flame on one of the posts. Again and 
again the burning liquid set his clothes ablaze ; 
drops of spattering fire fell on his hands. But 
at last he managed to block the stream effec- 
tually. Then he paused, breathless. 

As he worked, the thought had constantly 
hammered in Joe’s mind that this was cer- 
tainly the end of Burnam’s enterprise and of 
his own investment in it. The still was 
destroyed. Even if money were forthcoming to 
buy another, it would take time to set it up, 
and meanwhile the best of the season’s run of 
gum would be lost. It looked as if these barrels 
of turpentine would be all the salvage. 

Suddenly Joe noticed with consternation that 
the water was brimming to the top of his dam 
and that burning resin was beginning to flow 
over it. He hastily heaped the gravel higher, 
but the water, carrying the liquid fire on its 
surface, rose steadily. Would that flaming 
stream never cease flowing? 

For a moment he was at his wit’s end. Then 
it occurred to him that he should have to let the 
water escape under his dam instead of over it. 
With a stick he punched an outlet beneath it, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the level of 
the flaming creek gradually subside, as the 
water gushed through under the dam. 

His satisfaction was increased when he saw 
that the stream of liquid resin was diminishing. 
The great lake of flame must have burned out; 
but a good deal of the burning stuff had drifted 
over the top of the dam, and a glance back at 
the turpentine platform gave him a shock of 
fright. 

One of the barrels had caught fire. It was 
well smeared with raw gum on the outside, 
and, although the flames had not worked 
through to the contents, it was crackling and 
snapping fiercely. With a bound Joe reached 
the platform; this barrel would have to be 
sacrificed to save the rest. The ground beyond 
the platform sloped away steeply, and with 
a great heave he swung the barrel over the 
edge. It landed with a crash, burst open, 
and flashed into a stream of flame; but the 
burning spirit, thinning and scattering as it 
went, flowed down the slope away from the 
platform. 

And now no more burning resin was floating 
down the creek. Isolated patches still flared 
and spluttered, but the flow had ceased. 

With a last glance round him, Joe hurried 
back to the scene of the main fire. The still 
had burned out, too, and the copper retort and 
furnace stood up bare from the ashes. The 
danger from the fire had shifted now to a 
group of cabins. One had been burned, and 
another torn down, and twenty men were 
working hard to save the others. 

Shouting orders, pulling, hauling and chop- 
ping harder than any of his men, Burnam 
was everywhere. He was hatless, his sleeves 
were rolled to the elbows, his face and arms 
were black with smoke, and his voice was 
hoarse with shouting. 

As Joe ran up to help, he almost stumbled 
against Burnam, who glared at him with 
bloodshot eyes. 

‘*Where’ve you been, Marshall ?’’ he shouted 
savagely into Joe’s face. ‘‘Why haven’t you 
been helping ?’’ 

Joe was so utterly taken aback that he could 
only stammer that he had been ‘‘down at the 
river tract.’’ 

‘*What were you doing there at a time like 
this? Asleep, hey?’’ 

‘*The gum barrels were on fire,’’ Joe said, 
more and more confused. ‘‘ They’re all burned, 
I reckon. Some one must have —’’ 

Lifting his arm, Burnam shouted so fiercely 
that Joe fell back a step. 3 

‘* Burned? What were you doing, then? 
You dare to come in and tell me that you 
let the gum burn up in your range? What 
d’you think I pay you for? You get out of 
this camp. You’re fired! Go get your wages 
from the cashier, and keep away from here, 
or I’ll break every bone in your body !’” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE MANOR HOUSE AT SULGRAVE, THE 
ENGLISH HOME OF THE WASHINGTON FAMILY 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ARS leave scars, but an unrighteous 
peace is an open wound. 


Unmarked the Day of Battle comes. 
More Guns—and fewer Fifes and Drums! 
ANY a mother is like a candle, lighting 
the whole house but consuming herself. 
UDGING by the present prices of meat, 
Mint sauce will continue to be the only quite 
appropriate dressing for spring lamb. 


ETWEEN May 1 and December 31, 1917, 
the American Bible Society distributed 
1,232,463 special editions of the Bible—in khaki 
cloth for the army and in blue cloth for the 
navy—among the men who have gone to the 
colors. 
NLESS Uncle Sam himself hangs out a 
service flag, there will probably not be 
one with more stars than the 19,135 in the 
flag recently displayed in Indianapolis at the 
convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America. a 
NFORMATION from Berlin, believed to be 
trustworthy, is that butter is selling at $2.25 
a pound, sugar at 56 cents, bacon at $2.11 and 
so on, and that the general run of food prices, 
where the food is to be obtained at all, is from 
four to five times as high as it is in the United 
States. That thought may help a bit the next 
time you go marketing. 
HE democracy of our army system was well 
exemplified at a South Carolina training 
camp the other day, when a private was raised 
to the rank of corporal for faithful attention to 
his work as driver of an army truck. The young 
man, a@ university graduate, is a great-grandson 
of the general who commanded the largest army 
that America has ever seen, Ulysses 8. Grant. 
O not be afraid of ‘‘green-gilled’’ oysters. 
The United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
in telling of the value of oysters as a food that 
is wholesome and that can be prepared with- 
out waste in a variety of ways, explains that 
the greenish color is of vegetable origin and 
comes from the food on which the oysters in 
some waters live. Such oysters are often the 
best. In France they are prized above all others. 


HE report of the Indian Bureau for the 

past year brings out several interesting 
things: that Indians bought about $5,000,000 
worth of Liberty bonds; that the acreage under 
cultivation by Indians increased more than 
twenty-five per cent; that a thousand students 
and former students of the government Indian 
schools have gone to the colors; and that 
‘thealthy baby contests’? are common in the 
fairs held on the various reservations. 

HE churches of Sacramento, California, 

and possibly those in other cities, are doing 
a work that might well be more general. Every 
Sunday morning the members of the congre- 
gations bring the magazines that they are 
done with—not old ones, but recent issues 
—and leave them in a pile at the church en- 
trance. Later a committee puts a one-cent 
stamp on each magazine—no address or wrap- 
per is-necessary —and the post-office clerks 
promptly start them on their way to the men 
in the training camps or the navy or the 
trenches of France. 


HE old form of punishment by the stocks 

and the pillory had at least the advantage 
of advertising both the crime and the penalty. 
A similar object seems to have been in the 
mind of a California judge who recently fined 
two boys for shooting song birds. The fine was 
twenty-five dollars apiece, but the court re- 
mitted it on condition that the boys carry a 
banner furnished by the Game Protective 
Association, with a suitable inscription and 
the bodies of the dead birds, properly labeled 
and classified in respect to their usefulness as 





destroyers of insects; that they distribute one 
hundred pine cones and six rule cards; and 
that they bring in fifty signed pledges from 
other boys. ee 


THE FUEL ORDER 


HATEVER else the startling act of 

V V the Fuel Administrator accomplished, 

it brought sharply home to the nation 
that we are at war. We have seen thousands 
of young men in unaccustomed uniform, and 
we know that many of them have gone to 
France; but we have not yet known the wide- 
spread suffering that must follow their actually 
engaging in battle, and so far the conditions of 
national life, although modified here and there, 
—for the most part voluntarily, —have not been 
revolutionized as they have been in the bellig- 
erent countries abroad. But Dr. Garfield’s order 
closing the factories, shops and places of amuse- 
ment one day each week brought us face to 
face with reality. Only under the extraordinary 
conditions of war would such a thing be pos- 
sible; this autocratic interference with the 
means by which millions of human beings live 
is an act that can be excused only by the greater 
necessities of a nation in arms. The step would 
have been radical enough if it had been the 
result of a deliberate decision by the repre- 
sentatives of the people; taken on the sudden 
fiat of an executive officer, it came as a great 
shock to us all. 

But Dr. Garfield declares that it was neces- 
sary in order to save fuel, to enable the railways 
to clear their congested tracks and terminals 
and to give a chance to supply with coal and to 
dispatch many ships loaded with supplies and 
ammunition for our army and the armies of our 
allies. We must suppose that he knows better 
than we the difficulties of the situation, and we 
must accommodate ourselves patriotically to 
the inconveniences and in some cases to the real 
hardships that the order imposes. The Com- 
panion has already pointed out that in time of 
war a democracy must consent to the dislocation 
of its ordinary habits if it is to act with prompt 
and effective energy. War making is not a 
legislative but an executive function, and it 
will be the sooner over if executive authority 
is used freely at the critical moments. There 
is no serious danger in such autocratic methods 
as those that Dr. Garfield used, if the citizens 
submit to them only asa necessary evil of war, 
and are vigilant to prevent their extension into 
the times of peace. 

The conditions that brought about the fuel 
order are mainly conditions of transportation 
and not of fuel supply. They were aggravated, 
very likely, by the failure of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration to foresee from the first the tremendous 
strain that was to be put-both on coal mines 
and on railways by the increasing demands 
of the war and by the diminution of the sup- 
ply of labor consequent on raising an army. 
But fundamentally they are the result of 
the inadequacy of the railways. A few weeks 
ago The Companion drew attention to the diffi- 
culties under which the railways have been 
laboring for several years. Placing them all 
under governmental direction will simplify 
some of their problems, but it will not create the 
cars and the trackage and the terminal facilities 
that they need. The railways have not been 
permitted to grow with the country ; they were 
increasingly unequal to their task before the 
war ; the new burdens laid upon them since then 
have brought matters to a crisis. Dr. Garfield’s 
order is only a startling symptom of the disease 
from which they suffer—a disease comparable 
to anemia or malnutrition in a human being. 
It is a complaint that must be remedied if the 
prosperity of the nation and the comfort of its 
citizens are not to be put in jeopardy, not only 
during these trying times of war, but in the 
days of peace that are to follow. 
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THE SULGRAVE INSTITUTION 


FEW years ago a British railway adver- 
A tised an excursion to the Sulgrave manor 
house in Northamptonshire — the old 
homestead of George Washington’s ancestors. 
The only person to attend the excursion was a 
state senator from Ohio who happened to be 
in England at the time. Such a general lack of 
interest in what should be a historic spot for 
Englishmen and a shrine for Americans led 
the senator to think that something should be 
done to make the Sulgrave manor house more 
widely known. He and other Americans whom 
he succeeded in interesting in the plan organ- 
ized and incorporated the Sulgrave Institu- 
tion, which aims to promote closer intimacy 
between Englishmen and Americans, and 
which is to make the Sulgrave manor house 
the headquarters of its activities in England. 
The plans of the institution, although not 





yet fully matured, include proposals to send 
a number of American boys ‘and girls each 
year to England to study, and also to bring an 
equal number of English boys and girls to 
America; to provide for exchanges of profes- 
sional men who shall give series of lectures ; 
and to make arrangements by which picked 
English newspaper men shall pass five years 
in this country, collecting and recording im- 
pressions, while a limited number of American 
newspaper men are having similar opportuni- 
ties in England. 

Whatever the plans that the institution may 
find it possible to carry out, they will assist 
materially in strengthening the spirit of har- 
mony and codperation between the two great 
English - speaking races—the spirit that to 
many persons to-day seems the most likely 
guarantee of the future permanent peace of the 
world. And it is fitting and significant that a 
movement with such aims should in a remote 
way be associated with the family tradition 
of George Washington. 
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THE REQUISITES 


HERE has recently appeared a book, 
written by the dean of women in one 
of our colleges, that deals with the 
opportunities open to the college - trained 
‘woman, and with the necessary mental, physi- 
cal and temperamental equipment for different 
kinds of work. Perhaps nothing in it is more 
striking than the steadiness with which it 
dwells upon the danger of relying too much 
upon talents. ‘‘That most unfortunate young 
person with the many talents,’’ ‘‘There is 
nothing in the world so common as talent’’— 
over and over again the warning is sounded. 

At first the idea is disconcerting. Many a 
quiet, plodding girl, watching wistfully her more 
brilliant classmates of the easy social charm 
or of the artistic or dramatic gifts that open so 
many joyous doors to life, wonders why things 
are so unequal, why her friends should have 
so much and she so little. But men and women 
of larger experience and deeper knowledge look 
at the matter differently. They know that the 
world outside the classroom has definite tasks 
to be accomplished. It neither demands nor 
desires social charm in a bookkeeper or artistic 
knowledge in a dietitian. There are, of course, 
places in which those gifts are valuable if 
rightly used ; but even there they may be subor- 
dinate to other and more useful qualities, for 
charm and talent, in the commonly accepted 
meaning of the words, are not infrequently 
associated with the fatal tendency to seek only 
the easy and pleasant tasks. 

‘She had a rich gift,’’ the same observer 
declares of a certain popular writer, ‘‘but she 
could not escape the danger of easy and profit- 
able popularity. She slipped on it. It was a 
veritable banana peel under the heel of her 
French slipper . . . Her opportunity of doing 
a big piece of work is gone, killed by the in- 
sidious attacks of an overnight success. ’’ 

What, then, are the fundamental requisites 
of a true success—the things that are in no 
danger of tripping a person up, the things that 
count everywhere and always for victory? 

In the first place, good health. Next to char- 
acter itself that is the best, and should be the 
first, investment for every girl. 

Second and together, courage and common 
sense. No enduring success ever can be gained 
without those two. 

And finally and always, willingness to work 
patiently at difficult and uncongenial tasks. 

There are many other qualities that are 
desirable—that may, indeed, be necessary for 
certain occupations; but the girl who has char- 
acter, health, courage, common sense and in- 
dustry can be sure that the world needs her, 
that there are large opportunities open to her, 
and that she can go confidently on toward the 
kind of success that makes life really worth 
while. 
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A CHANCE TO HELP 


ROM the government at Washington has 
F come an appeal that every American 

who can should heed. It is really two 
appeals—one from the Navy Department for 
binocular field glasses and marine telescopes, 
and one from the Signal Corps for photographic 
lenses of a special kind. 

A very few words will show how necessary 
the appeal is, and how important it is that 
there be an instant and generous response. 
Before the war nearly all of our best field 
glasses were made in Germany or in France, 
and most of the special photographic lenses in 
question were made in Germany—all of them 
from German glass and according to German 
formule. The war of course stopped the supply 





at once; and although England is now making 
lenses and field glasses as good as those for- 
merly made in Germany, the supply is barely 
sufficient even for British needs. Our govern- 
ment, therefore, pay what it will, cannot buy 
what it wants, for the market is bare. It has 
not even the optical, glass of which to make 
the necessary equipment, although the Bureau 
of Standards is working at the production of a 
glass that will be as good as the crown barium 
produced at Jena. Meanwhile the government 
must depend on the patriotism of private cit- 
izens who are willing to lend it or to sell it 
whatever they may have. 

The kinds of field glasses that are most 
desired are prism binoculars of six power and 
upward, old-style Galileo field glasses of sim- 
ilar power, and either monocular or binocular 
telescopes of equal or greater magnification. 
They should be sent to the Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C.; or better, a description of 
the make and power should be sent first. 

The photographic lenses that are desired are 
of three makes, but all of the same type: high- 
speed anastigmats of relatively long focus. 
They are the Carl Zeiss 1 C Tessar, F. 3.5 or 
F. 4.5, of a focal length from %% inches to 
20 inches; the Bausch & Lomb Zeiss 1 C Tes- 
sar, F. 4.5, of the same focal length; and the 
Voigtlander Heliar, F. 4.5, of a focal length 
from 8% to 24 inches. Ordinary kodak lenses 
are of no use for the “purpose in mind, and 
the government asks that it be not bothered 
with them. 

The field glasses and the telescopes are for 
the use of naval officers in searching for sub- 
marines; the photographic lenses are for the 
use of aviators in taking pictures of enemy 
defenses. Together, therefore, they are eyes 
and memory for our fighting men. They will 
save lives as surely as food and powder and 
guns and ships will save them, and to the pa- 
triot who is too old to fight they offer a chance 
to serve his country far beyond the value of 
the money involved. An appeal by Lord Rob- 
erts for field glasses in the early days of the 
war brought twenty-two thousand pairs from 
the British civilian public. Shall we, with 
more than twice as many people, do less? 


2.8 


THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT AS 
EDITOR 


T is part of the German political philosophy 
that newspapers are to be regarded, not as 
the means of keeping the people informed 

concerning the news of the day or as organs 
of various groups of public opinion, but as 
government-controlled agencies for telling the 
nation what the government wishes it to think. 
Our own government has recently got posses- 
sion of a number of secret telegrams sent by 
the official censor to the editors of Germany to 
inform them what news they were permitted 
to print and what comment they should make 
on that news. For example: 

The publication and the discussion of resolutions 
adopted at a strike meeting in Leipsic and of a 
telegram sent to the Imperial Chancellor are not 
permissible. 

Reports concerning disturbances in Koenigsberg 
and concerning a warning from the commander 
of the ist Army Corps . . . are not permissible. 

News about unrest and excesses in Prague may 
not be published. 

The printing and the discussion of the speeches in 
the Austrian parliament by the deputies Stransky, 
Korsovez and Romansak are forbidden. 

It is not desired to discuss or even to mention 
the German imports from abroad, especially from 
Holland. 

The publication must contain nothing concern- 
ing the state of the clothing-material business. 

The printing and the discussion of the article 
“Terrible Conditions in Warsaw for Obtaining the 
Necessaries of Life” are not permissible. 


With regard to the intervention of the United 
States, the editors were told to point out the 
impossibility of transporting and training an 
army of a million men within any reasonable 
time. They have done so dutifully. They have 
told the German people that the American 
army is a paper army merely, which can 
never be large enough to be dangerous to 
Germany; and at the same time certain 
German-inspired newspapers in Holland and 
Switzerland have been crying out that the 
American army was coming over in great force 
and intended to drag either Holland or Switzer- 
land into the war by endeavoring to invade 
Germany through one or other of those neutral 
countries ! 

To us it makes little difference whether the 
German papers give their readers accurate news 
or not; sooner or later the people will learn 
the truth—perhaps quite as soon as they are 
ready to believe it. Meanwhile, it is advisable 
for us to observe that we can draw no useful 
conclusions concerning the temper and the 
state of feeling among the Germans from the 
utterances of the German newspapers. We 
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cannot even tell what the editors themselves 
think; with the exception of one or two So- 
cialist organs they are merely the mouthpieces 
through which the imperial government reads 
the daily lesson to its obedient public. The 
Socialist papers, when they venture to speak 
frankly, are promptly suppressed. 

We often find fault with our own daily news- 
papers. They are by no means beyond criticism, 
but they do try to give their readers everything 
that can help them to understand the war and 
the situation of the country with regard to it; 
they do reflect the opinions and judgments of 
this or that social group. They are not, one 
and all, obedient marionettes nodding and bow- 
ing and gesticulating in unison at the command 
of a bureau chief at the national capital. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—On January 
24 Senator Chamberlain defended himself 
in the Senate against the President’s accusation 
that he had ‘‘distorted the truth’’ in his re- 
marks concerning the situation in the military 
establishment of the United States. Four days 
later Secretary Baker appeared before the 
Senate military committee and in a long state- 
ment defended the War Department against 
the charge that it had broken down. He de- 
clared that 500,000 American soldiers would 
shortly be in France and that 1,000,000 more 
would follow as fast as ships could be provided 
to carry them. He ex- 
plained many of the inci- 
dents on which charges 
of inefficiency had been 
based, and declared that, 
although mistakes and de- 
lays had occurred, the 
great task of preparation 
for war had gone forward 
well and was daily going 
forward better. —— On 
January 25 Mr. Edward 
R. Stettiniusof New York, 
who has long acted as purchasing agent for the 
Allies in this country, was appointed Surveyor- 
General in charge of all army purchasing. — 
The bituminous coal fields of the country have 
been divided into twenty zones, and coal in- 
tended for any particular district will always 
be shipped from mines in the nearest zone. 
—On January 26 the President issued a proc- 
lamation appealing to citizens to be still more 
sparing in their use of wheat and meat. At 
the same time Mr. Hoover issued new rulings, 
chiefly intended to increase the amount of wheat 
that could be sent to our allies. Mondays and 
Wednesdays are to be ‘‘wheatless’’ days, and 
bakers are obliged to bake a special loaf known 
as ‘Victory bread, which is to contain about 
eighty per cent of white flour. The use of 
flour in pastries and confections is also to be 
restricted. —— Secretary McAdoo has recom- 
mended to Congress that it create a government 
corporation with $500, 000,000 capital to assist in 
financing enterprises essential to the war.—— 
The War Department announced that eighteen 
transports, including the Leviathan, formerly 
the German ship Vaterland, had arrived safely 
in France with soldiers and supplies. 
e 
| ge erin OF THE PACKERS. 
Mr. Heney continued the investigation into 
the business and financial methods of the meat- 
packing industry before the Federal Trade 
Commission in Washington. In a report re- 
cently submitted to Congress the commission 
declares that prices of shoes and leather are 
high because the packers have stored quantities 
of hides and charge excessive prices for those 
they do sell. og 


RELAND.—On January 24 Mr. Lloyd 

George invited the leading members of the 
Irish Convention to visit London and confer 
with the cabinet. It is evident that the Pre- 
mier desires to force a settlement of the Irish 
question. @ 


ERMANY AND AUSTRIA.—On Janu- 

ary 24 Chancellor von Hertling, speaking 
before the main committee of the Reichstag, 
replied to the recent speeches of Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson. He consented té 
none of the concrete demands for the right of 
national self-determination made by the Presi- 
dent, and insisted that Germany would settle 
frontier questions and the evacuation of occu- 
pied territory only with the nation directly 
involved, and not at a general peace conference. 
He gave a qualified assent to the first four of 
the President’s peace terms. In Vienna Count 
Czernin spoke to the delegations of Parliament. 
He declared that he saw the hope of peace in 
President Wilson’s speech.— The Chancel- 
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lor’s speech seems to have pleased no one. The 
Fatherland party found it too mild and the} 


Socialists found it too irreconcilable. Herr 
Scheidemann, the Socialist leader, declared 
that the U-boat campaign was a blunder and 
that if the government by its demands for an- 
nexation made a peace with Russia impossible 
it would be ‘‘hurled from power.’?——The 





great general strike in Austria subsided, but 
there were reports of strikes and serious dis- 
turbances in Berlin, Kiel and Hamburg. The 
Hamburg district was said to have been de- 
clared to be in a state of siege. 


S 


USSIA.— The All-Russian Congress of 

Soviets assumed all legislative powers as 
representing the Russian proletariat. —- The 
troubles in Finland increased; the Bolshevik 
revolt against the Finnish government spread, 
and many Russian soldiers of the Red Guard 
crossed the border to help their revolutionary 
comrades. The Finnish minister at Petrograd 
protested against such conduct, but the Lenine 
government replied that it would always stand 
ready to assist a proletariat struggling against 
a bourgeois government. On January 29 Hel- 
singfors, the capital of Finland, was said to 
be in the hands of the rebels. Sweden has 
been asked by the government of Finland to 
send troops to its aid. ——Bolshevik relations 
with Roumania also grew still more strained, 
and serious fighting occurred between Rou- 
manian troops and Russians who had crossed 
the border near Galatz. On January 28 Premier 
Lenine announced that all diplomatic relations 
with Roumania had been broken off, and that 
Gen. Stcherbatcheff, commander of the Russian 
forces in Roumania, had been outlawed as an 
enemy of the people. Stcherbatcheff has never 
supported the Lenine régime. There is much 
suffering in Roumania, but the army has so 
far maintained its discipline and the govern~ 
ment continues to affirm its constancy to the 
Entente cause. ——The Bolshevik government 
announced that a congress of Don Cossacks 
had given in its adherence to the revolution and 
had decreed the death of Gen. Kaledine.—— 
Washington learned that Russian anarchists 
had threatened to seize Mr. Francis, our am- 
bassador at Petrograd, and hold him as host- 
age for the liberty of Alexander Berkman and 
Emma Goldman, who were convicted of con- 
spiracy to defeat the draft law. 


i GREAT WAR 


(From January 24 to January 30) 


There were no sessions of the peace confer- 
ence at Brest-Litovsk. The German demand 
for Poland and the Baltic provinces of Russia 
seems to have taken the form of an ultimatum, 
and Gen. von Hoffmann is said to have threat- 
ened to resume military operations at once if 
they were not granted. The Russian delegates, 
headed by Mr. Trotzky, unanimously decided 
to reject the German terms ; but they have been 
authorized by the Congress of Soviets to resume 
negotiations, and were expected to do so. 

Meanwhile word came from Vienna that an 
agreement between Austria and the Ukraine 
was expected, and that Austria had offered to 
the Ukraine the Polish district of Chelmtchina, 
which is largely inhabited by Ukrainians. The 
negotiation of such a treaty would probably 
place at the disposal of Austria and Germany 
some of the grain stores of the Ukraine. 

The Austrians evacuated a considerable sec- 
tion of their line west of the Piave River near 
Monte Tomba, and began to construct defen- 
sive works on Monte Spinoncia, some distance 
in the rear. This would seem to indicate that 
they had given up the hope of turning the 
Italian line by way of Monte Tomba and the 
Piave Valley. In spite of the deep snow, 
the Italians brilliantly attacked the Austro- 
Germans west of the Brenta River and took 
the Col del Rosso and Monte di Val Bella to- 
gether with 2600 prisoners. 

Berlin. announced officially that the Turkish 
cruiser that was formerly the Goeben had been 
floated and taken up the Dardanelles. 

Secretary Baker said that American military 
ofticers look forward to submarine attacks on 
United States transports to France, and be- 
lieve that Germany’s extension of the barred 
zone to the Azores and Cape Verde Islands 
is a step in that campaign. The submarines 
sank fifteen British, one Italian and three 
French ships. During 1917 sixty-nine Ameri- 
can vessels were sunk by mines or torpedoes. 

The British have taken over another sector 
of the line in France; they now hold every- 
thing to a point a little south of St. Quentin. 

The Supreme War Council of the Entente 
Allies met at Versailles on January 29. 

On January 28, and again on January 29, 
German aéroplanes raided London and the 
home counties of England. Forty-seven were 
killed by the first raid. On January 30 Paris 
also was raided by the Germans. 

Circumstantial reports of a naval mutiny at 
Hamburg in which forty-four German sailors 
were killed reached Amsterdam. 

A Brazilian fleet under Admiral Pronti is to 
join the Allied fleets in European waters. 

Lord Rhondda declared that the Allies must 
have 75,000,000 bushels of wheat from America 
if they were to hold out. He added that nearly 
7,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs had been sunk in 
one unlucky week by the German submarines. 

The British labor conference adjourned, after 
criticizing severely the food administration, 
which some of the speakers felt was not effi- 
cient. Some speeches recalled those of the 
Bolshevik leaders in Russia, but the majority 
of the conference stood steadily behind Mr. 
Henderson in support of the war. 








IG BEN is a household 

word because he’s a clock 

, of his word. He runs on 

time, he rings on time, he helps 

folks live on time. 

These are family traits. All Westclox 

alarms run true and ring true. They’re 

looking, too. You can always 

- tell them by the family name, Westclox, 
on the face of each clock. 
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The Western Clock Company builds 
them in the patented Westclox way—the 
better method of clock making that won 
Big Ben’s success. Needle-fine pivots of 
polished steel greatly reduce friction, 
Westclox make good in the home. 


That’s why folks call Westclox: success clocks. 
And you will, too; so look for the word, Westclox, 
on the dial of the alarm you buy. 

Your jeweler has them. Big Ben is $3.00, in 


the States; $4.00 in Canada. Or, sent prepaid, 
the same price, if your jeweler doesn’t stock him. 
















that you are using the wrong method 
of cleansing for your type of skin. 


The following famous Woodbury treat- 
ment will keep your skin free from this 
disfiguring trouble. 


Apply hot cloths to the face until the skin 
is reddened. Then with a rough wash cliqth 
work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly—always with an upward and 
outward motion. Rinse with clear hot 
water. Then with cold—the colder the 
better. If possible, rub your face for 30 
seconds with a Jump of ice. Dry the skin 
carefully. 


Do not expect to get the desired results by 
using this treatment for a time and then 
neglecting it. But make it a daily habit, 
and it wz// give you the clear, attractive 
skin that the steady use of Woodbury’s 
always brings. 


To remove blackheads already formed, 
substitute a flesh brush for the wash cloth 
in the treatment above. Then, protect the 
fingers with a handkerchief and press 
out the blackheads. Thereafter use the 
above Woodbury treatment in your 
daily toilet. 








Blackheads 
ware a confession 

















The Woodbury booklet of skin treatments 
is wrapped around every cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. You will find that for 
a month or six weeks of this Woodbury 
treatment a 25c cake will be sufficient. Get 
a cake to-day. It is for sale at drug stores 
and toilet-goods counters throughout the 
United States and Canada—wherever toilet 
goods are sold. 


Write to-day for week’s size cake— 
For Sc we will send you a sample cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough to 
last for aweek of any Woodbury treatment, 
together with the booklet, ‘A Skin You Love 
To Touch.” For 12c, samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Facial 
Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
2102 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 2102 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ontario. 

















The Two Best Pals 


a boy ever has are a faithful dog and an 

Old Town, the Master Canoe. Old Towns 

are sturdy, buoyant and quickly respon- 

sive to each stroke. They will take you 

where the hunting and fishing are best. 
Write for Catalog. 
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THE HERO 
By Charles Poole Cleaves 


T is not the deed but the danger 
That tests the hero’s soul ; 
And the songs of strength are not so rare 
As the sign of self-control. 
A torch, a cheer and a niche of fame 
For the man who met the foe. 
But here’s to the men who fail or win 
In a stress we do not know. 


Some are cheered by a nation’s honor 
And some by a steadfast friend ; 

And some by the light of a woman’s love 
Till the strain and strife have end. 

And after the story is writ and read 
The heart of the world is stirred. 

But here’s to the man who toiled alone 
And whose tale was never heard. 


There is joy in a fateful struggle— 
If the watchers understand. 

There is joy in the lift of another’s load 
By a loyal heart or hand. 

But some things fall to the lot of life,— 
And ever it must be so,— 

Some no others can understand, 
And some no one can know. 


In the long, long run we reckon 
Each man at his social worth; 

With a partial glance at his circumstance 
And the stars above his birth. 

But under the breast that stands the test 
The heart tides ebb and flow. 

Then here’s to the one whose duty’s done 
In a stress we do not know. 


<a - 


“SAFE” 


HEN Herbert Cosden told his parents 
that he was ordered to France, it seemed 
to them as if their hearts would break. 
Their boy, whom they had held with 
sheltering arms; their boy, whom they 
had guided in his play, whom they had 

urged and praised in his work ; their boy, who had 

left the sheltering home a few short years before 
to complete his education in the university, and 
who, answering the first call for volunteers, had 
received his commission as lieutenant in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, was now to face the perils of 
the enemy-infested ocean and of the firing line 

“somewhere in France.” But they withheld their 

tears during the days he spent at home, and felt a 

thrill of pride as they saw his manly bearing and 

virile courage. 

Then had come the heart-rending parting and 
the long days of intolerable suspense—for he had 
been permitted to tell neither the time of his sail- 
ing nor his destination. From a letter that had been 
returned, however, they knew that he had sailéd. 
Anxious days were followed by sleepless nights. 
Would he cross in safety? Would the dreaded 
U-boats intercept his vessel? 

Then, one day, a messenger boy came with a yel- 
low envelope. With trembling hands they opened 
it. and apprehension gave place to joy. Only one 
word, but how much it meant: “SAFE!” Their 
son had escaped the perils of the deep! Other 
perils would follow, but for the present he was 
safe 

Then the father took the mother in his arms and 
said, “Let us thank God that our boy has been 
spared thus far, and remember that he has com- 
mitted himself to the keeping of One who said, 
‘I know my sheep .. . and I give unto them eternal 
life; and they shall never perish, neither shall any 
man pluck them out of my hand.’ We will keep 
this message; and if the dread news should come 
that he has fallen in battle, we shall look at it as- 
sured that if he could, he would again send the 
message from the other shore: ‘SAFE.’” 


oe 


A TICKET TO THE OPERA 


OTHER! Claribel’s going, too! Isn’t it 
great? We can have her to dinner, 
can’t we, so that we all can start to- 
gether? Besides, things are sort of 
upset at her house. Her mother’s hav- 
ing a bad spell; the kind she does, you 

know, not dangerous or anything, but it would be 

pleasanter for Claribel to start from here. It will 
be all right, won’t it? We don’t need any company 
extras for Claribel.” 

There was no doubt in either face as Sue and 
Sally waited for mother’s reply, but there was 
dawning surprise as she hesitated. She did not 
often hesitate. Their friends were always welcome, 
informally and unexpectedly. 

“Yes; Claribel can come, of course,” she said 
presently. “But how does it happen she is free to? 
I understood that Emily was going with the Ford- 
hams, and surely —even if a neighbor comes in 
—both daughters wouldn’t go off pleasuring and 
leave their mother!” 

“Oh, no!” Sally reassured her. ‘‘Claribel’s going 
on Emily’s ticket. It’s all right!” 

“Is it?” said Mrs. Harding quietly. “That’s just 
what I was afraid of.” 

“Why, mother!” remonstrated Sue. “You speak 
as if Claribel were selfish or unfeeling, and she 
isn’t a bit. It isn’t as if her mother was in danger, 
or really suffering. She’s had the same kind of sick 
turns as long as Claribel can remember, and there’s 
nothing to be anxious about. Why shouldn’t she 
zo on a perfectly good opera ticket that her sister 
can’t use? My goodness gracious, it isn’t so often 
they-can afford opera tickets in that family! It 
would be a downright crime to waste it!” 

“JT wasn’t considering it’s being wasted, Sue. 
But why shouldn’t Emily use her own ticket, that 
she must have pinched and scrimped to buy, and 
Claribel stay at home? Emily is the musical one. 
To her the afternoon would be a deep delight; to 
Claribel, no more of a pleasure than any other 
agreeable diversion.” 

‘“*Why—why, I suppose because Emily does most 
of the nursing always, and is the one her mother’s 
used to having round,” explained Sue. “‘She’s so 
many years older that of course she’s been the 
responsible one. It’s natural she should be. It isn’t 
that Claribel shirks, truly. Why, mother, I have 
always thought you liked Claribel!” 

“1 do; she’s more than likable: she’s lovable; 
and it’s not surprising she’s a little spoiled and 
irresponsible. With her young eagerness and 
charm and gayety, it is always a pleasure to give 
her pleasure; but there should be a limit to her ac- 
cepting. Usually, we know, her mother and Emily 
enjoy any little sacrifice for her sake more than 
































they would have enjoyed the things they deny 
themselves; although even then, for Claribel’s own 
sake, they ought to deny themselves less often; but 
to-day, I am sure it is different. Emily will be 
cruelly disappointed; and I am disappointed in 
Claribel, I frankly admit. She ought to be the one 
to stay at home.” 

“© dear!” wailed Sally. “I suppose you’re right, 
mother, but you’re putting an awful damper on 
things! Claribel will expect us to be so glad for her 
—and now how can we?” 

“TI don’t like to be a kill-joy, Sally,” said her 
mother steadily, “but—I can’t let you take sacrifice 
for granted, as Claribel does, even as outsiders.” 

“But, mother,” persisted Sue, ‘are you sure 
you’re getting things perfectly straight? Of course, 
I suppose poor Emily will be disappointed, ina way 
—but she never seems keen over things, as Claribel 
does. She’s so placid and so much older. She’s the 
stay-at-home kind. I’m sure she is.” 

“The stay-at-home kind, with sobering duties 
and the habit of self-denial, seldom set their hearts 
on a pleasure as you girls do,” Mrs. Harding 
agreed instantly. ‘‘But when they do, it’s because 
they crave it and need it; often, indeed, they need 
more pleasure and diversions than they will take. 
They need to be encouraged in frivolity and coaxed 
into having good times. Emily is too old and staid 
for her years, as Claribel is too young and irre- 
sponsible for hers. There! I’ve said enough, and 
possibly too much. Go and enjoy your opera, and 
I hope—since she doesn’t realize she shouldn’t be 
there—Claribel will enjoy it, too. I don’t want the 
dear child unhappy or shamed or punished. I only 
want her to wake up! And meanwhile I want my 
girls awake and understanding and ready to use 
their influence—not give their advice—that’s differ- 
ent—if there comes a moment when it will count.’’ 

In the little pause that followed the telephone 
rang. Sue took down the receiver. 

“That you, Claribel? ... Why, certainly, we 
understood it was all settled ... What? You can’t? 
... Oh, I’m dreadfully glad—I mean sorry—I 
mean, I hope it isn’t because your mother’s worse 
. . . She’s better and Emily’s going?. . . Youdear 
old thing, of course we shan’t be offended! .. . 
Yes, of course we’ll understand...” 

Sally softly clapped her hands. “She hasn’t 
waited for anyone’s influence; she’s changed her 
mind herself! O mother, I’m so glad!” 


e 9? 


SUSIE BONNEY’S DOG 


HE old yellow dog, rousing all too leisurely 
from his nap in the roadway, was hurled in 
a tumbled heap into the weed-grown gutter 
in front of Lem Staniford’s grocery, as the rushing 
automobile sped by in a cloud of dust. A moment 
later, in response to his piercing howls of protest, 
Lemuel, Lucius, his clerk, a customer or so, and 
the entire informal social club that held perpetual 
session on Lem’s upended barrels and boxes had 
boiled over into the street and gathered round the 
victim. Uncle Si Bonney, with a half-sobbing ex- 
clamation, dropped to his rheumatic old knees and 
began feeling for injuries. 

“Feller in the devil-wagon never so much as 
looked back,” said Uncle Eli Emmons indignantly. 
“He ain’t killed the poor critter, has he, Si? He’d 
oughter be arrested—runnin’ down a peaceable 
dog that might’s well ha’ been a person as not, and 
streakin’ ahead like blazes, never carin’ what he 
left behind him. He’d oughter be shot! Ye can’t do 
nothin’ with Jug-o’-Nuts like that ’cept pot ’em as 
they pass. It’s Susie’s dog, ain’t it? I wisht I’d hed 
my old pistol; bet he wouldn’t ha’ got round the 
turn then!” 

“You’d ha’ given some of us a turn, though, 
Uncle Eli,” remarked Lem good-naturedly. “That 
pistol of yours is about as likely to go off one end 
as tother. Say, Uncle Si, is he hurt bad? Susie’ll 
feel awful!” 

“IT dunno whether he’s hurt bad or not,” qua- 
vered Uncle Si, continuing to explore tenderly, 
while the dog winced occasionally from his hand 
with a warning snap that was a warning only, fol- 
lowed immediately by an apologetic lap of the 
moist tongue. “There, there, Zip! Poor old Zip! 
Poor old boy! My land, I dunno what Susie’d do 
if he should hev to be killed. I gave him to her 
myself, her fifth birthday, when he was a pup, and 
she named him Zip, straight off, and they’ve grown 
up together. Zow-ee! Lie still, I tell ye, Zip! That 
you, Dr. Pedbury? My, my, I’m glad you was 
passin’! Say, I don’t s’pose you cale’late to tend 
out on animals, but the poor critter’s Susie’s 
dog a 

“Compound fracture of the wagging apparatus, 
doctor?” inquired Lem jovially, as Dr. Pedbury 
jumped down and began to investigate. “I thought 
so! Somethin’ mighty wrong with old Zip’s tail 
when it ain’t waggin’!” 

*“Couldn’t ye splice him up in splints someways, 
doctor?” begged Uncle Si. “‘He’s pretty old and I 
dare say ’twould be sense to chloroform him, but 
I jest darsn’t face Susie and tell her!” 

Dr. Pedbury shook his head. “Bone too badly 
crushed. I could amputate, though. A docked tail 
isn’t so bad; maybe Susie’d think it was stylish. 
My own little girl’s got a pup; she’d love him just 
the same if he limped on three legs and hadn’t an 
ear to cock or a tail to wag. How about amputation, 
Uncle Si?” 

Promptly the suggestion was accepted. Lem’s 
shed became an improvised hospital, and Dr. Ped- 
bury operated before an interested audience. Zip 
stood it well, but he emerged from the anesthetic 
with such an absurdly surprised air, turning his 
head this way and that to gaze upon a disordered 
universe, wabbling tipsily upon his hitherto repu- 
table and discreet legs, lolling a reprehensible 
tongue at his betters and displaying altogether 
such a pervading air of dissolute helplessness, that 
the onlookers burst into laughter. Nothing further 
was needed to bring. the old dog completely, to. 
Zip hated ridicule. Profoundly mortified, he en- 
deavored to tuck between his legs the tail that was 
not there to tuck, and crouched tremblingly be- 
tween Uncle Si’s knees. 

“Tt’s all right, Zip; it’s all right!” Uncle Si con- 
soled him. “Here, you pack of grinning zanies, 
don’t ye know a dog has feelin’s? You’re a sure- 
enough bobtail, Zip, old boy, but Susie’ll be comin’ 
home from gran’ma’s soon, and she won’t laugh at 
ye. Love ye most to death, she will—Dr. Pedbury 
knows! Thet’s the woman of it, ain’t it, doctor? 
More a feller’s bunged up and no account and 
mis’rable, more they’ll fuss over him, like they 
couldn’t do enough. Feel like ye could toddle along 
home, Zippy? Time we was movin’ on.” 

“No, ye don’t, Si!” offered Solomon Fearing, 
whose hack was standing outside, “I ain’t got a 
passenger; you and Zip hop in and I’ll give yea 
lift. I had to laugh at the critter, comin’ out of his 
jag, he was so comical; but ye needn’t fly off the 
handle about it.” 

“I don’t know if dog biscuit’s the proper sort of 





amends in his turn, “but seein’ that guava jelly 
and blomonge wouldn’t exactly meet the case —” 

Sam Fynes chuckled, and went one better. “Say, 
Si!” he contributed. “If ye’ll stop to the store, I 
got a roll of blue ribbon, jest a mite imperfect but 
awful pretty. Ye might tie a blue bow on the critter, 
so’s he’d look kind of gay and cheerful when Susie 
sees him fust.”’ 

“You're reel kind, all of ye,” said Uncle Si, en- 
tirely mollified. “Come along, Zippy boy; every- 
one’s your friend and you’re friends with everyone, 
ef ye can’t wag good-by to ’em.” 

There was the slam of a carriage door and the 
lessening sound of wheels. 

“I wonder,” piped up Uncle Eli Emmons reflec- 
tively, ‘‘ef Zip’ll keep right on chasin’ Almeria’s 
Manx cat like he’s al’ays used to, or ef he’ll hev 
too much feller feelin’s?”’ 


i ~ 


JAIL LIBERTIES 
Te Privilege of the Limits, a story by Ed- 


ward W. Thomson, a writer well known to |- 


Companion readers, tells how an honest but 
canny Scotchman, imprisoned fora debt, outwitted 
his jailer and yet kept his honor. A contributor 
who recently read the story and who had believed 
that jail limits were not to be found outside of 
Canada was surprised not long ago to discover 
them in St. Lawrence County, New York. Here, 
he says, I found some ancient stones marked ‘“‘Jail 
Liberties,” but, although I asked many of the old 
residents, no one could give me any information, 
until I happened to meet a lawyer who had made 
a study of old customs. 

Jail liberties is the name of a very ancient insti- 
tution that dates back to colonial times, if not 
before. Under the old English law anyone might 
be arrested for civil debt, and unless he could ‘get 
bail was imprisoned until he paid the amount due. 
Upon giving bail he 
was allowed.the priv- 
ilege of going away 
fromthe prison during 
the daytime, but was 
compelled to return 
at night. 

In the State of New 
York, in each county, 
a certain district sur- 
rounding the jail was 
designated as jail lib- 
erties. Civil prisoners, 
upon giving bond to 
prevent their escape, 
were allowed to live 
anywhere within that 
area. They were also 
allowed to go beyond 
the jail liberties on 
Sunday if they returned before sundown. If the 
prisoner wént outside the jail liberties at any other 
time he forfeited his bail and the bondsmen were 
compelled to pay the debt. Jail liberties are still 
maintained in some counties of the state, but im- 
prisonment for debt in the ordinary sense has been 
abolished, so that rarely is there a case in which 
the jail liberties come into use. 

Section 149 of the Code of Civil Procedure reads: 

“A person in the custody of a sheriff, by vir- 
tue of an order of arrest, or of an execution in a 
civil action, or in consequence of a surrender in 
exoneration of his bail, is entitled to be admitted 
to the liberties of tlie jail, upon delivering to the 
sheriff an undertaking as prescribed.” 

The jail liberties were established by the Board 
of Supervisors in the county and were required to 
be marked at the corners and upon all roads by 
substantial monuments. 

It is probable that in many counties the markers 
were merely cedar posts,—like those in the story, 
—and as the imprisonment for debt became less 
common the jail-liberty posts were not renewed 
when decayed or displaced. In Canton, the county 
seat of St. Lawrence County, however, substantial 
markers of the native Potsdam sandstone still 
stand at the corners of the jail liberties and one 
on each main street, as required by law. 

The illustration shows one that stands in a pas- 
ture on the bank of Grass River, on the farther 
side from the jail. Could it be possible that the 
county fathers had a fellow feeling for the prison- 
ers and purposely included the river, in which there 
was excellent fishing? 


e¢ 
AT RAILROAD SPEED ON AN 


ELEPHANT’S BACK 
M tative was a big elephant. She stood 








nearly eleven feet high and had a tail that 

touched the ground, with a tuft of black 
hair at the end. She was the central figure in a 
lively adventure that a lady who writes in the Field 
had during a shooting expedition in India. 

We were once allowed to take Meghmala out for 
a whole day, says the writer. Our little party con- 
sisted of the elephant and her driver, E—, myself 
and a forest guard. We went into the densest part 
of the jungle, and had to go very steadily as the 
trees were so thick. On the way, while crossing a 
sandy place, we saw some large tracks that the 
mahout told us were made by a wild elephant. After 
an hour of trekking we saw a beautiful sambar, 
and E— took aim and got him with his first shot; 
down he came, and as we dashed up, Meghmala 
trumpeted loudly. The beast was not quite dead, 
and E—— jumped down, also the forest guard and 
the mahout, in spite of protests from me, to hallal 
the beast—a religious ceremony that must be per- 
formed before the animal dies, else the natives are 
not allowed to eat the meat. 

And now occurred an awful thing. Meghmala 
turned round and started off with me on her back! 
The mahout called, commanded and did all in his 
power to stop her, but it was of no use, and I real- 
ized that she intended to run away. You can im- 
agine my feelings! I had everything on the pad 
with me—E——’s gun, rifle, glasses, camera, and 
our coats—and I knew I must try to keep them safe. 
I lay full length on the pad and grasped the side 
ropes, and kept my head as Jow as I could. It was 
an awful ride. I would not have believed that an 
elephant could go at such a pace through thick 
jungle ; but we flew, and what trees came in Megh- 
mala’s way she merely pushed down with no effort 
whatever. I was sick with terror, but I managed to 
keep hold of the gun and the rifle. 

At last I saw a low bough coming, and I felt that 
all was up. My topee had been swept off some time 
before, and my hair was combed straight by 
branches, The bough caught my head with an awful 
blow, but I passed underneath, and on we swept. 
I now realized that I must somehow get off, as I 
might not be so lucky another time; so I got ready 
the guns, and when we came to an open bit of 


invalid diet,” suggested Lem, making honorable | pampas grass I dropped them and let myself slide 





off behind by her tail! I landed with a bump, and 
got up in time to see Meghmala vanish in the jungle 
beyond. I called and called, and my joy when I 
heard an answering call nearly did for me. The 
mahout found me first, and when we found E— 
and the forest guard E—— was shaking all over 
and could not speak, and the men were nearly as 
bad. How we got home I do not know, but we did, 
and I was put to bed. Mr. C—, E—., a friend, 
and thirty coolies with another elephant, Ramkalli, 
then started off to hunt for Meghmala. 

At eight o’clock that evening they came home 
with both elephants. Ramkalli had caught up with 
Meghmala, and the mahout had jumped from one 
tothe other. Everything except E——’s coat and my 
topee was on the pad, loose. And my topee and 
E—’s coat were found; also the comb out of my 
hair. My idea is that Meghmala scented the wild 
elephant, and that when she made off with me she 
was going in search of it. Had she met the other 
elephant I should have been killed instantly. 

es 
4 
GEN. PETAIN 
\ American correspondent recently saw Gen. 
Pétain, the French generalissimo, bestowing 
war crosses upon some of his soldiers. 

My first impression, he says in the New York 
Times, was tinged with a little disappointment. He 
might be a business man, a lawyer or a village 
doctor. I could name half a dozen men who could 
look the part more acceptably. He has a good, 
wholesome face. I think it must have been there 
that I suffered the disappointment. I had pictured 
him as thin-visaged and frowning, with a downward 
look. The prominent nose seemed not unlike Gen: 
Pershing’s, but there the resemblance ended. Gen. 
Pétain’s chin gave no indication of his character, 
as chins are supposed to do, and his head seemed 
of average size and shape. His cheeks have color, 
and his eyes are kindly and brownish. 

He means well to you, but no liberties must be 
taken—a glance tells you that. He wore brown 
chamois gloves on his hands, which were frequently 
in action, but there was neither extravagance nor 
affectation in his gestures. 

Gen. Pétain does not play to the galleries. You are 
sure that he is not thinking of himself, even glim- 
meringly ; he gives the impression of being sincere 
in what he is doing. He is ‘on his job” every min- 
ute. If he is pinning on a medal, he is looking at it 
and thinking of that particular thing. 

Gen. Pétain has not a certain mystery and mag- 
netism that characterize Gen. Joffre, nor has he 
the stature. No one else can speak in that soft 
monotone of Gen. Joffre’s—a tone in which one 
might read a psalm. But Gen. Pétain has fixed his 
place as a soldier. He took over the command 
under most extraordinary circumstances of diffi- 
culty, and has met the test splendidly. 

ees 
A HERO OF TO-DAY 

HE war has at least proved that the human 

race is no less heroic, no less equal to the 

buffets of fate or the crises of the soul than it 
ever was. All the blazoned deeds of the past, says 
an article in the Fortnightly Review, are outshone 
daily. There was Sir Richard Grenville of the 
Revenge; and here is Capt. Loftus Jones, of H. M. 
Destroyer Shark. 

In the battle of Jutland ten German ships were 
pouring their fire into the Shark at short range. 
Steering gear, funnels, superstructure were blown 
away. Half the crew were dead; the commander 
himself was severely wounded. Another destroyer, 
the Acasta, pushed in front of the helpless ship to 
shield her and brave destruction herself. But 
Loftus Jones, who was the commodore of the divi- 
sion, refused any aid, and signaled the Acasta to 
keep out of the way. Then a splinter of a shell 
came and took off the captain’s leg above the knee; 
still he sat on the shattered deck and gave his 
orders and fought on. He noticed that the flag had 
been shot down and ordered that another should 
be run up; and this was done, so that the Shark 
went under with colors flying. 

When they were all in the water the few sur- 
vivors pulled their dying chief on board a raft. 
“Let’s have a song, boys,” he said; and they sang 
Nearer, My God, to Thee, until that indomitable 
soul passed away. 

Ss 
CAUSE FOR SUSPICION 
HEN the train, with a tremendous crash, 
came to a full stop between stations, a wor- 
ried-looking man stopped a brakeman who 
was rushing down the track and demanded to 
know the worst. 

“What is it? An accident?” 

“Some one pulled the communication cord,” was 
the reply. “The engineer put on the brakes too 
quickly, and one of the cars left the rails. It will 
take us four hours to clear the line.” 

“Four hours!” exclaimed the passenger. “But 
I’m to be married to-daf!” 

The brakeman turned on him with instant sus- 
picion. “Logk here,” he demanded, ‘‘you aren’t 
the man who pulled that cord, are you?” 

eo ¢ 
THE KNOWING HOGS 
HE New York Times says that a certain Lije 
Williams had been haled into court to answer 
acomplaint that rose out of a broken bargain. 
Among the witnesses called to give evidence was 
one Steve Collins. 

“Mr. Collins,” said the examining lawyer, “you 

know the defendant in this case, do you not?” 
* “Oh, yes,” answered Mr. Collins. 

‘*What is his reputation for veracity?” continued 
the lawyer. “Is he regarded as a man who never 
tells the truth?” 

“Wal, I can’t say that he don’t never tell the 
truth,’ replied Steve, “but I do know that, if he 
wanted his hogs to come to dinner, he’d have to 
git somebody else to call ’em.” 

oe © 
SHE HAD NOT THE HEART 
COUNTRY woman.came along the railway 
platform and sat on a seat beside a hospital 


nurse who was waiting for a train. With a 
sigh of relief she disposed of her parcels and um- 
brella. Then, says Answers, she began to chat. 

“Ah,” she said, looking at the nurse’s uniform 
admiringly, “I don’t know what we’d do without 
the likes of you.” 

“Oh, you are too kind!” protested the nurse. 
“’m sure you do things as worthy every day.” 

“Not me, miss,” said the old lady. “I can kill a 
duck or fowl with the best—that I admit. But when 
it comes to human bein’s, my heart fails me.” 
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A DOG-POST VALENTINE 


BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND 


I hoped I’d get a valentine. 
The postman did not call; 

And then I thought my valentine 
Would never come at all. 


Then came a scratching at the door; 
And when I hurried there, , 

I saw a dog upon the step, 
A dog with curly hair. 


And in his mouth—what do you think?— 
He held a valentine! 
The name on it was plain to see— 
And, yes, the name was mine! 


He held it up for me to take, 
As if he’d meant to say, 
“Of course it’s yours!” then wagged 
his tail 
And turned and ran away. 


And such a lovely valentine 
I never saw before! 

The verse was good, but best I liked 
The big red heart it bore. 


Who could have sent the valentine? 
I’ve thought and thought all day. 

This much I know—the dog belongs 
To Percival McKay! 


ae) 
DONNY’S VALENTINE 


BY EMMA, MAURITZ LARSON 


VER since Donny could remember he 
E had given a valentine to a certain person 
on the 14th of February. The first time 
was when they were living in the city and 
Donny was five and a half years old. The val- 
entine bore this verse in big letters: 
The rose is red, 
The violet blue; 
Sugar is sweet, 
And so are you. 

The person who received that valentine, 
which was slipped very quietly under the back 
door while she was getting supper in the 
kitchen, was much surprised by it and very 
happy. 

And now Donny was seven and a half years 
old, and he and his mother were living in the 
country. Daddy was now far away at the 
war, and it was cheaper to live in the country. 
They had a garden in the summer time, and 
a cow and a pig and chickens and ducks; and 
mother did all the hard work, besides walking 
three miles to the little town every afternoon 
to help at the post office for four hours. 

It was a muddy walk when the snow was 
melting, and often when mother got home you 
could hardly tell what shape her feet were, 
her shoes were so heavy with the sticky soil. 
But even when she was very tired she managed 
to laugh as she scraped the worst of the mud 
off, and say that she and Donny would have a 
real big farm after a while from all the earth 
she was bringing home on her shoes. And she 
said she was lucky to have so many pairs of old 
ones, so that she could change them every day. 

Sometimes after Donny had gone to bed she 
sat up cleaning half a dozen pairs of stiff old 
shoes on which the mud had dried, scraping 
and greasing them to make them soft again, 
and blackening and polishing the best pair to 
wear to church. Once Donny, slipping out 
into the kitchen for a late drink, had found 
her fallen asleep over the old shoes, her head 
on the table. He woke her up by kissing her. 














DRAWN BY PAUL MASON 


Now it was the 13th of February, and Donny 
had trudged home from the little country school 
through the slush and mud, feeling bad about 
something. To-morrow would be Valentine’s 
Day. Carrie Nestie had told him so. And Donny 
had no valentine to send to the person he had 
always sent one to. She needed it more than 
ever now, too, with daddy so far away and 
letters coming only once in a great while. 

It was when he was gathering kindlings in 
the little woodshed to get the kitchen fire 
started for mother, who would not be home 
from the post office for more than two hours 
yet, that he suddenly thought of something. 
It was the can of shoe grease that made him 
think of it. So he hurried with his fire, and 
then spread old newspapers on the floor and 
collected all the old, muddy, stiff shoes in the 
house, five pairs of mother’s. Then he sat 
down in the nest of shoes and worked as fast 
as he could, scraping them with a dull knife, 
wiping them with a piece of flannel, and 
greasing and rubbing them.« His fingers got 
very dirty and sore, but he worked all the 
harder at his job. He wanted to get done in 
time to do something else—to make up a love 
verse to go with the old shoes and to make a 
valentine out of them. 

When at last the mud was all gone, even 
from the creases that were so hard to clean, 
and the work shoes were rubbed soft and com- 
fortable, he took the fifth pair, the church shoes, 
which now hardly looked like Sunday shoes 
at all. He blackened them carefully with the 
black liquid stuff that came in a bottle and that 
had to be painted on with a brush made of a 
piece of sponge fastened on the end of a wire. 
They were always careful of that bottle, to 
make it last as long as possible. And as he was 
painting with the little brush of sponge he 
could not help smiling, for it was a real joke 
that he was making mother a valentine, after 
all. The work was easier when he was smiling. 

By the time the best shoes were polished 
and dry he had thought of the verse. He 
hunted for some white paper, but he found 
none big enough until he saw the piece that 
had been wrapped round the last mail parcel 
from Aunt Kate. It had one side quite clear. 
He folded it and cut out a heart almost as big 
as the seat of the kitchen chair. He was glad 
that daddy had taught him how to cut out 
hearts so that one side was not much fatter 
than the other. It had grown dark now; so 
Donny carefully lighted the candle that al- 
ways stood exactly in the middle of the table, 
and that only mother could carry round the 
house. He had to print fast because he had 
only a little time left, and it was harder 
because his pencil was only a tiny stub, too 
short to use at school. At last the job was 
done and the valentine arranged in the clean, 
warm room. 

Then mother opened the door, and stood 
there, damp and cold and tired, but smiling 


as usual, She blinked a little at first in the | .. 
sudden light. Then she saw all the chairs set | 
far back against the wall, and Donny on one of | ten clean, dry, soft, black old shoes. She 
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1. "Twas al-most like Christmas, my Lov - ing Heart Day,WhenI 


*Tis al-most the time of the year, so they say—On the 














tried to make ev- ’ry one _— glad. 
cal-en-dar I can see 


I made lit-tle to-kens of 
when— For Val -en-tine’s Day, my 


love and de- light Fromthe gol - di - est bits that I had. . 
Lov -ingHeartDay, To  comewith its sweet-ness a - gain. . 


tempo Espress IL ——————— 





And all the day long I _ went 


sing-ing a - bout, And 
And real - ly 1 won-der_ if 


we need to wait For 


hunt-ing the bestthingsto do, 


Till Moth - er said ‘‘Oh, how 
Val - en-tine’sday all the time;. 


Per-haps if we tried each 


hap - py you are!”’And ’twaslike fair - y talescom-ing true. 
day we mightkeep All the beau-ti - ful love-bells a - chime. 
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And mother’s face was shiny, and, strange 


them, sitting up very straight and smiling. The | stooped over and read the four printed lines: | to say, she liked Donny’s queer new valentine, 


middle of the floor was quite clear except that 
on it lay a big heart of paper with pencil 


printing on it, and marching round it were | 


The rose is red, 
The vilet blue, 

Your shoes are shiney 
And so are you. 


oh, a thousand times better than she had liked 
even the first one that he had given her. 
She says that she will keep it always. 
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FIRST AID 
I 


VERY soldier on active duty in the great war 
E carries a small first-aid kit that contains an 
emergency dressing and an antiseptic for 
use in case he is wounded. Here and there in the 
front lines are first-aid stations where the injured 
may receive attention before being sent back to 
the hospitals. Those precautions have undoubt- 
edly saved many thousands of lives, for it is true 
that quickness in attending to injuries, whether 
they occur in war or in peace, is of the greatest 
importance. A person who cuts an artery may 
bleed to death while he is waiting for the arrival 
of some one who knows how to apply a tourniquet. 
Partly because of the war and partly because 
the ideal of to-day is to do things scientifically and 
effectively, first aid is attracting more attention 
than it ever has before; but in spite of that there 
are still many boys who know little or nothing 
about the subject. One excuse that they frequently 
advance is that the principles of 
first aid seem to be merely a set 
of disconnected rules, and there- 
fore hard to remember when the 
need arises. That, however, is not 
the case. Neither is it trué that 
an accident is a time for feverish 
haste. A person called on to give 
help inan emergency who tries to 
do things too fast is almost worse 
than useless, for instead of calling 
on his native common sense, which 
often is a trustworthy prompter, 
he attempts to remember scraps 
of information that some one has 
given him, and so loses time or, 
worse, remembers the wrong 
thing, becomes confused, and hin- 
ders rather than helps. 

There is seldom any excuse for 
“losing your head.” Even in the 
graver emergencies it is always 
better to stop a moment and be 
sure what you are going to do, 
forthen you are ready to go ahead 
with your treatment safely and 
quickly. Severe bleeding, for 
example, is very dangerous; yet the blood that 
the patient loses while you stop for ten seconds 
to plan your work is much less than he would 
eventually lose if you should make the mistake 
of applying to a bleeding artery the treatment for 
a bleeding vein. 

The process of giving first aid should be: first, 
find out from observation or by questioning the 
patient just what the trouble is; second, decide on 
the exact treatment that the condition demands; 
third, apply the treatment. 

Always call a doctor unless you are “surer than 
sure” that everything is all right. The story of 
neglect in medical matters is too old and too sad 
to allow you to take judgment into your own 
hands in doubtful cases. 

But do not let the importance of doing the right 
thing at once weigh too heavily on your spirits. 
Your patient, if he is at all badly hurt, looks to you 
for comfort as well as for succor. Imagine your- 
self in his place and judge between the effect of 
a horror-stricken face and that of a face that is 
sympathetic and comforting. Talk to your patient 
while you work; do not let him see that you are 
worried; make him feel that you know what you 
are about and that he is in safe hands. 

To do that you must really know what you are 
doing. Your information cannot be at home on the 
medicine-closet door; it must be in your head and 
at your finger tips. 

It is best to divide that information into five 
parts, based on the character of the emergency. 
The first part is concerned with conditions that 
are not the direct result of injuries, such as faint- 
ing, surgical shock, sunstroke and heat exhaustion. 


FAINTING 

Fainting is a period of unconsciousness, usually 
short, caused by lack of blood in the brain. It may 
result from any one of a large number of causes. 
Hot, close air; indigestion; fright; the sight of 
blood; seeing an accident, or seeing or smelling 
something nauseating; hunger; pain—any one of 
those things may in a particular case be the cause 
of fainting. Working through the nervous system, 
they cause the great blood vessels of the abdomen 
to loose their “tone” and dilate, so that the blood 
runs by gravity into them. That leaves the upper 
part of the body without sufficient blood; conse- 
quently the face is pale,—since it is the presence 
of blood under the skin that keeps it pink or red, 
—and the brain, deprived of sufficient oxygen, is 
numbed into insensibility. 

The treatment is obvious. Tip the body into such 
a position that the blood will run back again into 
the head. Do it by bending the patient far forward 
in his chair, or by laying him on the floor with his 
feet raised. At the same time loosen the clothing, 
especially at the neck and the waist. A slight 
stimulus of some kind—a slap on the cheek, a 
pinch of the skin, cold water flipped sharply into the 














face from the wet fingers, the acrid odor of smell- 
ing salts—will usually bring the blood vessels back 
to their normal state quite easily. When the patient 
“comes te” a stimulant will usually restore his 
normal condition. The best stimulant is half a 
teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia in half 
a glassful of warm water. The next best is a cupful 
of hot black coffee without sugar or milk. The 
third choice is an alcoholic drink. If no other stim- 
ulant can be had, give a teaspoonful of whiskey 
or ‘brandy or gin, but do not repeat it. If uncon- 
sciousness lasts more than five minutes, it is best 
to consider whether or not something more dan- 
gerous than simple fainting has occurred, and to 
call a doctor. 


SURGICAL SHOCK 
Surgical shock is a more or less profound de- 
pression of the nervous system and consequently 
of the vital functions. It is the indirect result of a 
severe injury or of a violent emotion. Compound 
fractures, burns, great heat,—as in heat exhaustion, 
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changed in rate; the respiration is 
deep, and the person sighs often. The 
whole picture is just the opposite of 
heat exhaustion. 

. The treatment, also, is very different. 
Whereas in heat exNaustion you must 
warm and stimulate the patient, in 
sunstroke you must cool him and keep 
him quiet. No one can live long with a 
temperature of 107 or more; you must 
reduce it as rapidly as possible. In a 
slight attack, where there is only diz- 
ziness and a hot, red skin, it is usually 
sufficient to get the person into a cool 
place, to remove his clothes and to 
sponge his body with cool water. In 
a@ more serious attack, when the pa- 
tient is unconscious, put him in a cool 
bath made colder with ice water and 
even with floating ice. Rub ice over his 
head and neck, and when he can drink 
give him all the ice water he wants. 
All the time mub his limbs under the 
water toward the heart, to avoid too 
great a chilling. If the chilling is too 
rapid, the condition may merge into 
that of heat exhaustion, and in that 
case you must immediately give the 
opposite treatment. 

If you will remember that a red 
skin means too great body heat and 
suggests cooling treatment, whereas a cold, pale 
skin means a depressed condition of the vital 
functions and calls for warmth and stimulation, 
you will be able to distinguish between those two 
important states and may give your first-aid treat- 
ment intelligently and confidently. 

This article will be followed by four others. The 
second will give information about the proper 
treatment of injuries in which the skin is not 
broken, such as bruises, dislocations and simple 
fractures. The third will describe the best methods 
of treating cuts, burns and other wounds of that 
nature—injuries inwhich the skin has been broken. 
The use of antiseptics to prevent infection has an 
important part in this article. The title of the 
fourth in the’series is Bleeding and Bandaging; the 
article will tell you how to use the tourniquet, 


—contact with a heavy electric current, severe | the roller bandage and the triangular bandage. In 


bleeding, fright, fear and sudden great joy are all 
possible causes. When a nerve carries a message 
to the brain a chemical change takes place in both, 
and it seems that when the brain receives a mes- 
sage of violent pain or of sudden, overwhelming 
emotion the chemical change is so great that the 
brain—that great, intricate, delicate organ—is in 
danger of real injury. In such an emergency 
nature dulls the brain to protect it; but since the 
brain is the centre of the whole nervous system, 
dulling the brain dulls the whole system with it. 
After serious accidents—in some cases after 
only minor accidents—a person appears dull and 
drowsy, as if too tired to take notice of what goes 


on about him or to answer questions. He is not. 


unconscious, for he can be roused. He is pale, for 
the circulation has been weakened along with the 
other vital functions, and the little vessels near 
the skin are short of blood. Breathing, which is 
normally at the rate of about 16 breaths to the 
minute, and the pulse at the wrist, which normally 
has 70-80 beats to the minute, are both quickened 
and weakened. 

That a weak pulse or a weak respiration should 
be rapid seems strange at first, but not when you 
think that, with a certain amount of work to do, 
weakness must be offset by increased rate. A dog 
takes more steps than a horse to cover a mile. In 
shock the pulse may rise, to 100-140 and the respi- 
ration to 20. At the same time the pulse beat is 
weak and ‘“‘thready” and the breathing very quiet 
or “shallow.” Lastly, the patient’s skin is cool and 
frequently is covered with a cold sweat; he may 
complain of feeling cold. 

If you know that the patient is cold and that his 
circulation and breathing are depressed, the rea- 
sonable things to do, of course, are to warm and 
to stimulate him. Wrap him in warm blankets and 
put hot-water bags—not too hot, and always pro- 
tected by layers of flannel—against his body. Stim- 
ulate him by rubbing his limbs toward his body 
with your warm hands under the clothes, and if he 
can swallow give him hot black coffee. 

Remember this about shock: it always follows 
an injury or an emotion ; it never occurs spontane- 
ously. You must always look for it after accidents 
and must treat it, as you must treat the other con- 
ditions of the injury. 


HEAT EXHAUSTION AND SUNSTROKE 

These are two very different conditions, although 
they may arise from the same cause. 

Heat exhaustion is really surgical shock from 
heat. It occurs usually in hot places, such as 
foundries, stokeholes of ships and city streets on 
a hot day. The victims for the most part are elderly 
persons or those who have taken too much alco- 
hol, although strong men of good habits are often 
“overcome” by heat. The symptoms are those of 
surgical shock—a drowsy state of mind, paleness, 
weak, rapid breathing and pulse, 
and a cold, sweaty skin. The con- 
dition may be dangerous and 
should have the attention of a 
doctor at once. Until he comes, 
treat the patient for shock. 

Sunstroke is an entirely differ- 
ent condition. It usually results 
from directly exposing the head 
to the rays of the hot summer 
sun while a person is working, 
although it may occur under the 
conditions spoken of above in 
connection with heat exhaustion. 

Compare these symptoms with 
those of heat exhaustion: In sun- 
stroke the patient, if the case is 
bad, is totally unconscious. His 
skin is very red and hot and en- 
tirely dry; that is because the 
brain has been affected in such 
a way as to throw the sweating 
mechanism entirely out of order, 
and, since the sweat helps very 
efficiently to keep the body cool, 
the absence of it results in a sud- 
den rise in temperature, which 
may go as high as 110-113. The 
normal temperature of the human 
body is 98.6. The pulse is very full 
and “bounding,” but not greatly 





| the fifth article minor emergencies, such as nose- 


bleed, ivy poisoning and foreign matter in the eye, 
will receive attention. 

The object of the series is to give readers of the 
Boys’ Page a working knowledge of first aid, and 
to enable them to acquit themselves well in the 
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ordinary emergencies. The Editor of the Boys’ 
Page will be glad to answer any questions that 
these articles may bring to mind. 
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MAGIC TRICKS THAT ANY BOY 
CAN DO 
I, The Mysterious Tumbler 


Toon is the first of five little articles that The 
Companion will offer consecutively to readers 
of the Boys’ Page. They describe the method 
of performing magic tricks that lie within the 
power of any boy and require only a small amount 
of preparation. The boy who can perform a few 
magic “stunts” is always in demand. With a little 
practice it is easy to arrange a repertory of tricks 
for performing at parties and entertainments. 

The mysterious tumbler requires no preparation 
whatever. Wherever you may be you have only to 
call for a tumbler and a piece of newspaper, and 
you are ready. Seating yourself at a table, you 
cover the tumbler with the newspaper and an- 


nounce that you are going to drive the tumbler, 


through the table. No sooner do you get the words 
out of your mouth than you slap the newspaper 
down on the table, and, sure enough, the tumbler 
has gone, and when the company look under the 
table they see it on the floor. 

This is how the trick is done: When you cover 
the tumbler with the newspaper bring it close to 
the edge of the table nearest you and press the 
newspaper tightly round it. Draw it toward you 
and drop the tumbler from the paper into your 
lap. If you have pressed the newspaper tightly 
round the tumbler, it will retain the same shape 
as when the tumbler was there, and the specta- 
tors will not suspect that it is not there. Keep- 
ing your legs together and your feet out, let the 
tumbler slide to the floor, and cover the slight 
noise that it will make when it reaches the floor 
by announcing with some bluster that you are 
going to cause the tumbler to pass through the 
table. You must not give the spectators time to 
think about the proposed effect, but on making 
the announcement should immediately slap the 
paper to the table and crumple it up, showing 
it to be empty. The tumbler, of course, is now 
discovered by some one, and the trick is complete. 

An important thing to remember is that you 

















must crumple the newspaper as soon as you show 
that the tumbler has gone. That is necessary in 
order to prevent anyone from seeing the creases 
that have been formed in it. You must take care 
to prevent the tumbler from actnally falling to 
the floor. Such a mishap would not lessen the 
effect of the trick to any extent, but it might 
impair your good standing with the owner of the 
borrowed tumbler. 
eS 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S PEACE AIMS 
AND THE STAMPS OF THE FUTURE 


HILATELISTS believe that seven of the 

fourteen conditions that President WTlson 

recently placed before Congress as terms 
upon which Germany may obtain peace fore- 
shadow innumerable postal labels after peace 
dawns. These aims relate to the coming politica 
position of: first, the former German colonies in 
the Pacific and in Africa that Entente nations now 
hold; second, Lithuania and Courland; third, Bel 
gium; fourth, Alsace-Lorraine; fifth, Roumania 
Serbia and Montenegro; sixth, certain nationalities 
that have been under Turkish rule; sev 
enth, Poland. Of these, the Turkish pos 
sessions are attracting the chief attention 
of collectors at this time on account of the 
stamp changes that already have taken 
place there; but the disposition of Alsace- 
Lorraine is regarded by many philatelists 
as likely to be the principal item of in- 
terest later. 

It has been nearly a year since Bagdad 
fell into the hands of the Anglo-Indian 
forces, and it has taken nearly all of that 
period for information to reach America 
that the invaders issued special stamps 
to commemorate their success. Stocks of 
Turkish stamps, some of which had been 
printed in Constantinople as early as 1892, 
were seized at Bagdad and surcharged 

-with the name of the city at the top, 
“British” and “Occupation” along either 
side, and a new value expressed in Indian 
currency at the bottom. Nine varieties, 
from one half to two annas, are known 
to have been put forth, and it is probable 
that we shall learn of others. Inasmuch 
as the British troops in November and 
December captured Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
we may assume that stamps similarly 
issued in Palestine are already in use. 

In his address the President said that 

certain nationalities under Turkish rule 
should be assured “an absolutely un- 
molested opportunity of autonomous 
development.” If that is interpreted correctly to 
apply to Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia and Jeru- 
salem among others, the numerous issues that will 
appear after German militarism shall have been 
crushed are obvious. 

Regarding Alsace-Lorraine the President de- 
clared that the wrong done to France by Prussia 
half a century ago should be righted. France is un- 
likely, in the opinion of philatelists, to pass by the 
restoration of this terrain without issuing special 
stamps in commemoration. Occupation stamps for 
Alsace-Lorraine were issued by Prussia in 1871, 
and since that time the labels of the German 
Empire have been in use. 

Of the approximately three thousand varieties 
of stamps that the war has produced, 598, or about 
one fifth, have been issued by British, New Zea- 
land, Indian, French, Belgian and Portuguese 
forces that have seized Germany’s colonies. If 
the present conquerors retain those colonies, the 
former German stamps, the plates of which exist 
to-day in Berlin, will be retired, and the provi- 
sional occupation issues of to-day will give way 
to permanent sets authorized by the various 
mother countries taking Germany’s place. 

Under the President’s conditions providing for 
“the evacuation of all Russian territory,’ Ger- 
many must retire from Courland and Lithuania, 
and the occupation stamps issued for those dis- 
tricts will go out of use. And as Russia would 
have ‘‘an unhampered and unembarrassed oppor- 
tunity for the independent determination of her 
own political development,” the numerous Lib- 
erty-Cap and other surcharges that have been 
chronicled on the Boys’ Page, together with those 
that the Bolshevik authorities have since issued, 
would all be superseded by a permanent Russian 
issue. 

If Russia should decide to recognize Lithuania, 
Courland, the Ukraine, Siberia, Finland and other 
divisions as wholly or partly independent, other 
issues would of course be printed. Stamps signi- 
fying the independence claimed by Finland have 
just reached America. 

If, as the President demands, there is created 
“an independent Polish state,’ Poland will be re- 
stored to a place among the world’s stamp-issuing 
governments after an absence of more than half 
a century. In 1860 Poland issued a stamp, but five 
years later—about the time when the Poles be- 
came definitely a part of the Russian Empire— 
Russian stamps were put into use, and were not 
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Here, bicyclists, 
are the tires that Spen- 
cer, Kramer,Goul- 
let, McNamara 
and all the 
rest of the 
Speed Kings 
ridein their 
big races. 
These 
tires have 
won every 
championship 
race for severah 


years. They have on ae every bicycle 
record—for all distances. 
Why not put them on your wheel ? 


DYE-MUSSELMAN 


Je CORD TYRES 2 4°) =~ 





are made with the strength and ‘life to 
stand the gruelling grind and wear and 
tear of the pace of champions. 


Ther lh “Il make good for you, too. 
give you more miles 
easy riding than any tires you've 
ge ridden. You start them and 

them going less effort. 

you can get § ed with P-M 
ena? that will make you winner 
of any run. 


No. other tires are made the 
same way, by the same patented 
process. Ask your dealerto show 
you the new P-M Cords— 

e Stars and Bars tread—a patri- 
otic tread that is making a big hit 
everywhere. e first one in 
your neighborhood to get them. 


Send for Champions’ 
rd Book 


Reco 





which contains Bhoto reproduc- 
tions of the Speed Kings in racing 
costume. also contains 
history of all racing records and 
other interestin information. 
Don’t miss it. nd coupon or 
postal. 

Indiana Rubber & Insulated 

Wire » 1004 Pye Street 





‘penetrating dampness had kept the kernels full of 





Jonesboro, Ind. 








Gar, comfriabe 
, well-to-do 
hea of uses 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 
instead of coffee. 
Ever ask him the 


reason 2 


Might be worth 


while-especial 
if you ate one of 


those with whom 
coffee doestit agree. 


“There's a Reason” 











AMERICA FOR ALL 


Boys. .d girls now wear class pins in 
national colors. Pins shown on silver 
late, two colors, hard enamel, three 
letters and date 20c. each, $2 doz. Ster- 
No. 381 ling 40c. each, $4 doz. Get Free Catal No. 384 
METAL ARTS CO., 87 South Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Write to-day for Free Illustrated Booklet of 
NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


sold direct from factory to home ata large saving 
to each purchaser. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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displaced until the German armies appeared in 
the present war and imposed occupation labels. 
Belgium, Roumania, Serbia and Montenegro, 
whose evacuation is d ded by the President, 
will surely put forth new issues when the Ger- 
mans have retired and the present Teutonic occu- 
pation stamps are no longer in use. 
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SAVE THE SEED CORN 
T= seed corn for the 1918 crop is the poorest 





and the least in quantity in many years. 
Frosts that occurred during September and 
October caught the corn either in the field or in 
the shock while it was still green. Then came the 
foggy, cloudy weather of October, during which 
the seed-killing blue mould spread like chicken 
pox in a schoolroom. Finally came the unusual 
cold of November. Little corn had dried properly, 
for, whether it was in the field or under shelter, the 


moisture. The freezing acted with explosive effect 
upon the germs that were still alive. The wonder 
is not that the supply of seed corn for 1918 is short 
but that there is even the possible fifty per cent 
required for the spring planting. 

The effect of the shortage is likely to show itself 
in a smaller corn acreage for 1918. A decreased 
acreage means lessened ability to carry and to 
fatten our live stock, and that, too, just at a time 
when both we and our allies need every pound of 
beef, every bit of pork, every particle of butter fat 
that we can possibly produce. 

What can be done to avert that possible dis- 
aster? Much, if it be done immediately. And the 
boys can do most of it. Ransack the farm, the 
neighborhood, the county, the state for good seed. 
Remember that Southern corn is not adapted to 
Northern conditions, and keep in mind that the 
best seed for any locality is the seed that was 
grown nearest home. 

Begin by testing any stocks of 1916 corn that 
you may have on hand. Take a few kernels from 
each ear and find out by means of the rag-doll, 
plate or soil test whether or not they will germi- 
nate. Hang every ear that shows fifty per cent or 
better of germination on strings or wires, clear 
from the floor, in a cool, but not cold, and dry room. 
A garret free from kitchen vapors and well venti- 
lated is an ideal place. 

Test last year’s crop carefully. Ears that have 
been attacked by mould are worthless. If one ear 
in ten shows a germination of fifty per cent or 
better, you are on the right track. 

Disappointments may await you. This year the 
compact, deep-kerneled ear will probably not 
stand the vitality test so well as the shallower- 
kerneled, flinty ear that in other years you have 
discarded. Try to get enough of the former kind 
to plant your 1918 breeding plot, but place your 
reliance on whatever corn will germinate. 

On account of alow percentage of germination 
you must plant more seed to the acre; you must 
also prepare the ground better and seed a little 
shallower than usual, and be ready to battle with 
the weeds. But remember this: The corn battle of 
1918 must be won! It is the first great battle nec- 
essary to victory. 
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WHERE'S MY, WAIT -A-MINUTE 
AND ER — 


A “Where’s My” seldom recollects 

The whereabouts of his effects, 

But wonders where he put his things, 

And lives a life of rammagings; 

Forever asking, ‘‘Where’s my hat?” 

And “‘Where’s my ball?” and “‘Where’s my bat?” 
Because a ‘‘Where’s My” never tries 

To use his intellect or eyes. 


A “Wait-a-Minute,” day and night, 

Is nearly ready—never quite. 

’Tis strange what crises will occur, 
Delaying him (including her) ; 

But then, “We’ve all the time there is,” 
And your time’s worth much less than his. 
He has so much to do, you know; 
Besides, his watch is always slow. 


The “Er —” unfailingly will miss 

The word he wants, and talks like this: 

“T went to—er —, you know! and met— 
Er —what-d’you-call-him ?—I forget. 

Well, anyhow, he said that he 

Would—er —what was it?—Let me see!—” 
I sometimes think that I prefer 

A “Wait-a-Minute” to an “Er —” 
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A SINGING KITE 


TRAVELER to Khiva, in Russian Turkes- 
A tan, tells of hearing one night while out 
walking music that seemed to float from 
high in the air. Later he found it came from small 
kites moored by boys to branches of trees and left 
to sing as they sailed about through the night. 
The kites are made on a frame of two light sticks 
of equal length, ab and cd, fastened together at 
e, the middle of each. The tips are connected by a 
strong light string or linen thread, adbe, and paper 
is pasted over all, so 
that the result is a 
square. The paper is 
eut about half an inch 
larger than the frame, 
turned down over the 
string edge and pasted 











_ Of Quaker Oats 
One Meal 


Oats would 


—costs four times as much 
of nutrition. 


least seven times its cost. 


One egg costs as much 


flavor it stands supreme. 


Also mix Quaker Oats in 


You get the utmost in oat 
flavor when you get Quaker 
Oats. This brand is made from 
queen grains only — just the rich, 
plump, luscious oats. 

All the little starved grains are 


The nutrition in a dish of Quaker 


Yet the oat is the food of foods. 
needed elements in just the right proportions. 
units of energy it yields 1810 calories per pound. In 


8 Meals 


at the Cost of 
of Meat 








cost as follows if served 


in form of meat: 
In Eggs—10 times as much 
In Round Steak—8 times as much 
In Whitefish—12 times as much 
In Chicken—20 times as much 


The usual mixed diet—bread, potatoes and meat 


as Quaker Oats per unit 


So Quaker Oats, used in place of meat, saves at 


Used in place of mixed 


diet, it saves three times its cost. 


as five dishes. 


It supplies 
In 


It is the food for growth, as every mother knows. 
It is the vim-food with an age-old fame. 


Serve in big dishes— make it the morning meal. 


your flour foods. They 


add delightful flavor, and they save our wheat. 


Quaker Oats 


The Delightful Vim- Food 


discarded. We get but 10 pounds 
of Quaker from a bushel of 
choice oats. 

These superlative falbie cost 
you no extra price. It is due to 
yourself that you get them. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in Far 
West and South where high freights may prohibit 





as in an ordinary kite. 
String or strong linen 
thread to fly the kite 
is fastened by a loop, 
fg,to the upright stick, 
ab, a short distance 
above the centre of 
the kite. The transverse stick, cd, is bent back- 
ward like a bow, and held by a cord of catgut or 
of linen thread. 

An ordinary kite tail long enough and heavy 
enough to steady the kite should be fastened to 
the lower end of the upright stick. For a kite two 
or three feet long a strip of cotton cloth an inch 
or more in width and three yards in length will 
do. For a kite more than three feet long the tail 
should be approximately three times as long as 
the kite, and should consist of a string to which 
pieces of paper about three by six inches in size 
have been tied six inches apart. The vibrating cord 
forms a wind harp, and the taut surface of the kite 
serves as a sounding board. Several kites flying 
together produce a weird music that is quite mysti- 

















Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) % 
2 teaspoons salt 
44 cup sugar 
2 cups boiling water 
1 cake yeast 
1% cup lukewarm water 
5 cups flour 
Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 


egg 


cup scalded milk, 1 egg. 
powder. 2 tablespoons melted butter, ¥ teaspoon salt, 
8 tablespoons sugar 


Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats 
minutes: add sugar, salt and melted butter; ; sift in 
flour and baking 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 14 cups flour, 1 
4 level teaspoons baking 


let stand five 


owder; mix thoroughly and 


well beaten. ke in battered gem pans. 





water, let stand until lukewarm. Then 
add yeast which has been dissolved 
in % cup lukewarm water, then add 
5 cups of flour. 

Knead slightly, set in a warm place, 
let rise until light (about 2 hours). 
Knead thoroughly, form into two loaves 
and put in pans. Let rise again and 
bake about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is 
used, a sponge should be made at night 
with the liquid, the yeast, and a part of 
the white flour. 

This recipe makes two loaves. 


le 


the 








1 tablespoon butter, 1 
Quaker Oats (uncooked). 

Cream pues and sugar. 
Quaker Oa 
added, and Pada ¥: vanil 


Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop on but- 
tered tins with a teaspoon, but very few on each tin, as 


cookies. 


Quaker Oats Sweetbits 


cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking power, 
teaspoon vanilla, 2% ¢ 


Add 


Add yolks of ogee. 
a baking powder has been 


spread. Bake in slow oven. Makes about 65 











fying to the passer-by in the dark. 
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MAKING FEATHER 
TRIMMINGS 


I. Cleaning and Renovating 


S feather trimmings for hats are al- 
A ways popular, readers of this page 
will be glad to know how with little 
trouble and at small expense they can 
make over such slightly damaged feather 
ornaments and neck pieces as they may 
have on hand. Especially useful are the 
directions for making over ostrich trim- 
mings, which are in particular favor this 
year. 

Cleaning a feather ornament at home 
instead of sending it to a professional 
cleaner not only saves expense but pro- 
longs the life of the ornament, because 
at home the work is done with the hands, 
whereas the commercial cleaning estab- 
lishments nearly always use injurious 


acids. 
MENDING 

The first step in the process of renova- 
tion is mending and wiring. All ostrich 
plumes except the most costly are made 
up of several ostrich feathers laid to- 
gether, with a padding of ostrich scraps 
—that is, pieces four or five inches long 
—between the two outer layers; and in 
most boas you: will find paddings of fioss 
alternating with the long feathers. Floss 
is composed of ostrich pieces ,that are 
smaller and softer than scraps. Since the 
padding has a tendency to loosen and 
grow scraggy, in mending either a boa 
or a plume first press the scraps back 
into place and sew them securely. To 
wire a plume, cut a strip of heavy cov- 
ered hat wire of corresponding length 
and sew it flat against the under side of 
the feather—not through the stem but 
round and round it. Use a heavy silk 
twist, doubled, and take long stitches, 
double- knotting after each stitch. The 
same method is required for wiring a 
boa. After the object has been wired it 
is ready to be cleaned. 


CLEANING 

With white soap make a bowlful of 
strong, hot suds. Then, holding the plume 
firmly at both ends, swing it back and 
forth in the water for some time. Next, 
hold it under the water, with the butt end 
of the stem pointing upward between 
your forearms, and clap your hands to- 
gether on it again and again as rapidly 
as possible, taking pains not to let it slip. 
At the same time pat the feather fre- 
quently with the cake of soap, but do not 
rub it. This action under the water creates 
a suction that greatly aids the work of 
cleansing. If the feather is much soiled 
you may have to change the suds and 
repeat the treatment a number of times. 
The water should be changed at least 
once. Keep up the washing until the water is no 
longer discolored. If a boa is to be made into a 
plume it should be taken apart before it is cleaned. 
If it is to be kept for its original use, it must be 
twisted after it has been cleaned. While the fibres 
are soft and the feathers half dry and pliable, 
twist it vigorously until the stems of the feathers 
are twisted round the string. If the fronds are still 
soiled, repeat the twisting. A professional’s charge 
for cleaning a boa, it may be mentioned, is usually 
greater than the price of a new boa. 

When the plume is thoroughly clean it must be 
starched. Mix two cupfuls of starch with three 
quarts of tepid water—you can add more water 
later on, if necessary—and a third of a teaspoon- 
ful of bluing. Immerse the feather in the mixture 
and give it the same treatment that you gave it in 
the suds, but of course without using soap. If the 
feather is merely to be cleaned, it should now be 
dried in the manner described later on; if it is to 
be dyed, the dyeing will follow the starching proc- 
ess described above. . 


DYEING 

In choosing dye for a feather—as for any other 
material—the first point to be remembered is that 
the new color should be at least a shade darker 
than the original. Much more experimenting will 
be needed in dyeing a colored feather than in dye- 
ing a white feather. Test the color on one frond 
at a time. If you use commercial dye, dissolve it 
first in boiling water; dilute the mixture with a 
small quantity of lukewarm water and add a little 
vinegar and salt. Boil the feather in the dye, and 
when the stems reach the proper shade remove it 
at once. An excellent dye can be prepared at home 
by soaking colored crape paper or colored tissue 
paper in boiling water. By blending paper of differ- 
ent tints and experimenting with the dye on the 
frond of a feather, the desired color can soon be 
obtained. In dyeing a white feather gray, for ex- 
ample, you will use red paper, blue paper and 
yellow paper; if the feather is to be bluish-gray, 
blue paper should predominate in the liquid; if 
greenish-gray, yellow paper; and if dove-gray, red 
paper. Have two quarts of boiling water with a 
little salt and vinegar in it; the dye itself will not 
have to be boiled. Use four-inch squares of paper, 
putting in one color at a time, and test the dye on 
one or two fronds until you get the right color. 
After that, strain out all the paper and let the dye 
stand for a while. When it has cooled slightly it is 
ready to use. Dip the plume without getting the 
hands into the dye and keep dipping it until the 
stems are of the right color. A few dips will be 
sufficient. Dip it next into a mixture composed of | 
one cupful of starch and three cupfuls of warm 
water. 


DRYING 

After the feather has been starched and dyed 
and starched again,—or after the first starching, 
if you are only cleaning it,—the time has come to 
dry it. Two packages of starch will be required. 
The worker should wear a cap and an apron, and 
should spread newspapers round to catch the fly- 
ing powder. Spread a cloth on the drying table 
and empty a cupful of dry, finely powdered starch 
on it. Then, taking hold of the wire firmly at 
each end, swing the feather backward and for- 
ward through the starch. Each time before you 
swing it toward you strike it sharply against. the 





table to remove the damp starch that will have 





MENDING. The scrap that is to be put 
back in is shown dark in the photo- 
— or the sake of clearness. Insert it 

the outer feathers and sew it into 


CLEANING. Hold the feather between 
your hands with the butt end of the stem 


inting upward between your fore- 
ems. > your hands together under 
the water. 
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DRYING. Swing the feather backward 
and forward through the starch. Each 
time before swinging it toward you 
strike it.sharply against the table. 


gathered in lumps on the fibres. Replenish the 
starch as you work, and shift the cloth a little 
from time to time as it soaks up the moisture. In 
order to get the best results the work should be 
done quickly and vigorously, and without inter- 
mission. Keep it up until there is no starch adher- 
ing to any part of the plume. If a few lumps prove 
obdurate, crumple them between the fingers, or 
pass the dull edge of a knife over them, and then 
shake the plume. A good way to finish the work 
of drying is to hold the feather over a stove and 
pass it lightly backward and forward in the heat. 
Dry it thoroughly, then hang it out in the sun and 
the wind for a final fluffing. 


CURLING 

When the plume is quite dry and fluffy it is ready 
to be curled. The work of curling is not very diffi- 
cult, but it requires a good deal of attention, since 
the curls can easily be made too tight or broken 
by rough handling. Cut two narrow strips of heavy 
paper about three inches long, then separate the 
fronds in,two places—an inch from the bottom and 
three irches from the bottom—and wrap the strips 
of paper about the stem of the plume. The parts 
of the feather between and below the paper rings 
will now be divided into small clusters of fronds. 
Use a steel table knife for the curler. Work on one 
frond at a time; begin to cur! it a third of its length 
from the tip, and curl that third only. Hold the 
knife by the blade, with the sharp edge turned 
inward and your thumb resting on the side of the 
blade. Hold the dull edge of the blade against the 
frond and draw it gently toward the tip, with a 
slight pressure exerted on the stem of the frond. 
Be careful not to press too hard against the stem. 
Should the frond curl too tight, reverse the treat- 
ment—that is, if you had been drawing the knife 
along the lower side, draw it instead along the 
upper side. After you have become a little more 
familiar with the work you will be able to treat a 
dozen or more fronds at a time. 

When you have finished working on the fronds 
between the two paper rings, push each of the 
rings two inches higher and curl the other portions. 
See that all the fronds are curled with the same 
curve, and try to have the curls uniform in size 
and tightness. If the repaired feathers are to be 
made into new ornaments they should not be 
curled until you are ready to use them. 

The second half of the article will deal with the 
work of making hat ornaments out of the reno- 
vated feathers. 
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A TRICK IN WINDING YARN 


NITTERS will be glad to know of a simple 
trick in winding that will prevent the wool 
from stretching as they work and the ball 

from rolling about too freely. The idea is to wind 
the ball in such a way that the knitting thread 
comes from the centre. 

Wind the yarn loosely eight or ten times round 
the fingers of the left hand, then slip off the loops 
thus made, which will serve as a core, or spool, 
for the ball. Keeping hold of one end of the core, 
wind the ball loosely in the usual way; and when 
the winding is finished pull out the core, which 
contains the end of the knitting thread. To avoid 
se the ball too tight keep a finger in it as you 
wind. 

When the thread comes from the inside, like 








WIRING. To wire the mended feather, 
cut the wire the length of the feather 
and sew it on with a long stitch ; 
knot the thread after each stitch. 





DYEING. Hold the feather by the ends 
Bye” op teplag Uae acer ts he 
doenl until it te of the eclor you wish. 





CURLING. Hold the knife by the blade, 


with the sharp edge turned inward. 
With the dull edge of the knife against 
the frond, draw it gently toward the tip. 


this, instead of from the surface, it is of course 
subjected to much less strain, and the results are 
correspondingly satisfactory. 
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HOME -MAKING FOR GIRLS 
I. Saving Time in Housework 


HE girl who expects to have a home of her 
own some day—and most girls do—cannot be- 
gin too soon to study the art of home-making. 

To put it off until she crosses the threshold of her 

new house is scarcely less foolish than to apply 

for a position as a stenographer without having 

learned the first lesson in shorthand. Making a 

home requires painstaking study and long prac- 

tice; the knowledge seldom comes by inspiration. 

Too many young housekeepers in their brand- 

new kitchens have had to learn with tears, like 

Meg in Littke Women, how to make their jelly 

“jell.” We are coming to see more and more 

clearly that it is a much wiser plan to master the 

mysteries of jelly in the kitchen at home. 

These war times offer an unexcelled opportunity 
to study home-making. In many a household the 
only servant has been dismissed and the mother 
and the daughters of the family are stepping into 
her place. Even in those homes where there was 
no cook to begin with, the domestic schedule is 
being shortened to suit the times. Economy of all 
kinds is imperative—economy of money, of mate- 
rials, of labor, of time. Food values must be 
watched more carefully than heretofore, and 
waste and unnecessary expenditure guarded 
against. The girl who this year takes up the study 
of home-making is at a distinct advantage, To be 
sure, when she graduates times may be more pros- 
perous, but the value of the lessons learned in a 
hard school will never be lost. 

The first chapter in the book of home-making 
might well be headed How To Save Time. Time- 
saving is the most important of the economies, for 
upon it depends the saving of expense, health, 
patience, and all the other indispensables. When 
the hours allotted to household tasks are misused 
or wasted, one of two things must inevitably hap- 
pen: either the work will be botched or it will 
encroach on the time reserved for other duties 
and for rest and recreation. It is astonishing how 
much time can be wasted unconsciously in the 
course of one morning’s work and in how many 
different ways; but the housekeeper who will 
figure it out will find that by saving a half hour 
a day she will add two weeks of daylight to her 
working year. 

Some’ ways in which the housework time is 
wasted: 

(1) By not having a regular programme of work. 

(2) By poor planning and lack of system. 

(3) By uncertainty about what is to be accom- 
plished, so that many minutes are lost in 
hesitating and debating. 

(4) By lack of forethought, which necessitates an 
extra number of steps and an unnecessary 
repetition of movements in general. 

(5) By pottering and dillydallying—stopping to 
look out the window, to talk, to read or 
to play—instead of concentrating once for 
all upon the work in hand. 

(6) By mistakes made through carelessness. Every 
blunder means just so much time spent in 
repairing damages. 


(7) By doing superfiuous things and thus 
making the day’s work more com- 
plex than it need be. 

(8) By neglecting to use labor-saving 
devices that are easily available. 

Take, for example, the simple task of 
laying the table. One girl is half an hour 
in accomplishing the job because. she 
stops to watch the cat climb a tree, to read 
the headlines in the evening paper, or to 
carry on @ conversation—not having yet 

Jearned how to work and talk at the 

same time. Her sister takes almost as 

long because she cannot decide which 
mats to put on, and whether she will use 
the white china or the blue. Another 


; sister prolongs the work by carelessly 


dropping the saltcellars and failing to 
hang the tablecloth straight. Extra min- 
utes are required, of course, for brushing 
up the wasted salt and rearranging the 
cloth. In another family one girl fritters 
away many valuable minutes by arrang- 
ing the silver or folding the napkins in 
fanciful ways, or by giving each glass a 
superfluous rub. A second girl lengthens 
the task to nearly three quarters of an 
hour by letting her mind work lazily. She 
makes two trips to the cupboard when 
one would have sufficed and returns re- 
peatedly with one hand empty, or else 
stands before the cupboard trying to re- 
member what she went for. Still another 
‘girl uses simple time-saving methods, 
and does the work in ten minutes and 
with three trips. 

The most practical plan for saving time 
in housework is to divide the work into 
units, more or less in accordance with the 
following list: 

(a) Preparing a meal. 

(b) Clearing the table. 

(c) Washing and putting away the 
dishes. 

(d) Sweeping and dusting a room. 

(e) Doing the washing and ironing. 

(f) Making the beds, 

Note with pencil and paper the amount 
of time ordinarily expended on any one 
of those tasks. Then, applying to the 
same task the principles of time-saving, 
find out what is the very shortest time in 
which it can be done without undue haste 
or-excitement. Compare the two results. 
By thus studying and testing each unit 
you will soon find a satisfactory standard 
of work. 

The first unit in the list—preparing a 
meal—offers a wide field for the applica- 
tion of new methods. The arrangement 
of the kitchen equipment is one important 
consideration. The furniture should be so 
placed and the utensils so hung as to 
require a minimum of movement on the 
part of the worker—no more steps than 
are absolutely necessary between sink 
and table, between table and stove; as 
little reaching as possible for sifter or for 
measuring cup. Among other points to be studied 
are how to employ the fewest utensils for a given 
task, how to keep several dishes cooking properly 
at the same time, and how to avoid the accumula- 
tion of waste material. A close observer will find 
that the job of dishwashing can be shortened by 
piling the different kinds of dishes separately and 
by soaking egg cups and milky glasses in cold 
water before putting them into hot water; that if 
the china is taken from the water, turned down to 
drain in a wire basket and then scalded, it will 
dry with scarcely any wiping; and that there are 
a dozen other ways to save time and work. 

All through the schedule of daily -housework 
will be found ways to save time. A little piece of 
mismanagement may seem trifling in itself, but it 
ean have far-reaching effects. To dust immedi- 
ately after sweeping is sheer waste of time, for 
dust is still flying in the air of a room an hour after 
it has been swept, and the task must always be 
repeated—or should be. The use of a dry cloth or 
a bunch of feathers in dusting is another futile 
practice; a cloth that has been oiled or dampened 
is the best—if not the only—thing to use if you have 
no vacuum cleaner. 

Mechanical devices have gone far toward re- 
ducing the time required for washing and ironing 
clothes, and they can be had at a moderate cost. 
But there are numberless little ways whereby 
the hours in the laundry can be shortened. If the 
clothes are heaped in a basket as they are taken 
from the line, it requires more time to iron out the 
extra wrinkles; if, instead, they are folded neatly 
and smoothly, the ironing can be done in half the 
time. A little experimenting will show several 
ways in which the size of the weekly wash—and 
consequently the time it will take to do it—can 
be reduced. Using doilies instead of a tablecloth 
for the morning meal is one example; another is 
wearing dark gingham dresses with short sleeves 
for housework. 

After you have learned to reduce the time re- 
quired for individual units of work you will be 
ready to organize several units into a series and 
to prove by experiments how much time can be 
saved on a series in a week or a month. In the 
cooking series—to give an example—several hours 
a week can be saved by preparing every day some 
dish that will make two or three meals, Again, if 
the articles needed for every meal are left on the 
table, protected. from dust, the housekeeper will 
save at least half a day a month in setting the 
table. 

In trying to avoid wasting time, care should be 
taken not to fall into the opposite error of squan- 
dering it through undue haste and zeal. To use 
too much speed is as bad as to use too little. After 
a month or two of careful practice a young house- 
keeper should find the pace that is most efficient. 

The next home-making article will take up an- 
other form of economy in housework. 
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Rice Fudge.—Boil together two cupfuls of sugar, 
one cupful of boiled rice that has cooked until it 
is soft and flaky, two squares of chocolate and one 
cupful of cream. When the mixture reaches the 
soft-ball stage remove it from the fire, beat it well, 
and stir into it a Gupful of chopped walnut meats. 
Pour the candy into a buttered dish to cool. Rice 
| adds body and nourishing quality to the ordinary 
| fudge mixture. 
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A well-designed double house of the shed-roof type. It may be made one half 
as long for a single flock. The large openings are covered with inch-mesh 
poultry netting and fitted with muslin curtains on frames hinged at the 
top, to be dropped in stormy or extremely cold weather. The full-length 
glass window admits the earliest rays of sunlight and is needed when the 
curtains are closed. A feed bin is at the.end of the house, 


THE FAMILY POULTRY FLOCK 


N view of the present high price of labor and of 
grain, farmers who have large poultry flocks 
cannot be blamed for wondering how they are 

to continue to keep them. But no such barriers 
stand in the way of the man whose modest desire 
is to own a little flock that will provide him with 
fresh eggs for his table and with an occasional 
fowl for the roasting pan. The labor will cost him 
nothing, for at the expense of a few minutes a 
day he himself will tend the birds; and the cost of 
feeding them will be small, for the kitchen left- 
overs and part of the material that usually goes 
into the garbage pail will supply them with a large 
part of their rations. Such a flock is an important 
measure of war-time economy and conservation. 

The simplest way to begin poultry keeping is to 
buy a setting of eggs and a broody hen. March 
and April are the best months; then the pullets 
will mature early enough to lay well during the 
following winter. At first, before you have acquired 
ageneral knowledge of poultry matters, it is wiser 
te hatch and raise chickens with hens than to try 
to use incubators and brooders, The day of the 
sitting hen has by no means passed; and the 
amateur with a small flock will escape many pit- 
falls if he relies on natural methods in his chicken 
raising. 

Although the proportion may seem large to the 
beginner, one hundred eggs are none too many to 
set in order to make reasonably sure of a flock of 
twenty-five pullets. It is still wise not to count 
your chickens before they are hatched. The 
number of birds that you will raise will not be 
likely to exceed fifty per cent of the number of 
eggs set, and half the number will probably prove 
to be cockerels. 

Many poultry keepers havé eliminated hatching 
altogether from their calendar of operations. Their 
plan is to buy day-old chicks from the mammoth 
hatching plants that are to be found in nearly 
every part of the country. Such plants have incu- 
bators that range in capacity from two thousand 
to twenty thousand eggs, and they ship day-old 
chicks hundreds of miles. It is entirely safe to 
send the chicks by express as soon as they are 
hatched, because they need no food for forty-eight 
hours. If you get your chickens in that way, you 
may raise them in a brooder or give them to a 
sitting hen at night. She will usually accept them 
and be as well satisfied as if she had hatched 
them, 

When you let the hens hatch the eggs, it is about 
as easy to care for two or three sitters as for one. 
An easy method is to set several hens in boxes of 
about the same size in a row and to place a long 
board in front of them. By turning down the board 
you can release all the hens at one time. The nest 
should not be concave, for then the eggs will roll 
to the middle; it is better made flat with a ridge 
at the outside to confine the eggs. Then the eggs 
will separate readily if the hen happens to put her 
foot between two of them. It is well to throw a 
shovelful of earth into the box under the hay. 

To keep down the lice, dust the hens freely 
every week with Persian insect powder, which 
you can buy at almost any drug store. To be effec- 
tive the powder must be fresh. Probably more 
hens die on the nest from the plague of lice than 
from any other cause, and they must suffer greatly. 
Lift them gently by the feet and work the powder 
thoroughly into the fluff. 

The eggs should be placed under the hen at 
night, after making a test with a china egg fora 
day. It is always better to slip the eggs under the 
hen one by one than to set her on the nestful of 
eggs. The hens should be permitted, and if neces- 
sary compelled, to leave the nests once a day to 
eat, drink and dust themselves. 


THE AMATEUR’S POULTRY HOUSE 

At least one poultry-keeping theory has been 
completely overturned in recent years. Formerly 
it was considered as imperative that poultry houses 
should be warm. All the books discussed the need 
of “simulating summer conditions in winter.” 
Then came the reaction. It was discovered that 
hens would lay in an open shed, even in New 
England. Now the fresh-air house is in general 
use from ocean to ocean. Housing expenses have 
been minimized, and there is more vigor in the 
breeding stock. 

The amateur’s poultry house need not cost for 
material more than one dollar for each bird in his 


flock. The most common type, and perhaps the | 


most satisfactory, has a shed roof and a partly 
open front. The nearer square a house is, the less 
will be its proportionate cost. A building twelve 
feet square, six or seven feet high in front and 
four feet high in the rear will accommodate from 
twenty-five to thirty hens. Every hen has virtually 
the entire floor space to walk about in, whatever 
the number, so long as they all keep moving. The 
house may be built of cheap boards, planed on the 
inside and covered all over with roofing paper. The 
opening in front may well take half the space and 








winter. No other glass will be needed, but it is 
an excellent plan to fit over the opening a light, 
hinged frame covered with muslin as a protection 
against rain, snow and high winds. In ordinary 
weather keep the curtain hooked up out of the 
way. Of course the house should face the south 
or southeast, in order that the interior may be 
flooded with sunlight much of the day. 


A PERMANENT STRUCTURE 

If the house is to be a permanent structure, it 
should have a cement foundation to make it rat 
proof, and if possible a cement floor; but a cement 
floor will be satisfactory only when you place 
under it atleast a foot of drainage material like 
cinders. An earth floor will be dry if you build it 
up,a foot higher than the surface of the ground 
outside, but every season it will need a fresh layer 
of sand two or three inches deep. 

It is best to have the perches at the rear of the 
house and from two to three feet above the level 
of the floor—not higher, unless there are to be 
dropping boards under them. Two-by-four scant- 
ling makes good perches, with either the wide or 
the narrow side up. The ends may rest in slotted 
boards nailed to the side walls; and if two or more 





A cheaply constructed but serviceable fresh-air house especially suitable 
Sor farm flocks. The front opening is covered with inch-mesh wire netting, 
but no curtains are needed, owing to the depth of the house—twenty feet. 
The perches are at the rear, where the air is always still. Glass windows 
in the west end admit the afternoon sun. The house has cement founda- 
tions, single-boarded walls, and a roof covered with felt paper. 


provide ample shade. Plum trees make quick 
growth in a poultry yard, produce large crops-and 
provide the necessary shade. It is entirely possible 
to do without yards or range; but birds that you 
keep housed all the time are not suitable for breed- 
ing stock. If you follow the no-yard system, buy 
pullets in the autumn and sell the hens during the 
next summer. 

It is wise for all poultry keepers to eliminate 
the cockerels from the laying pens, for the hens 
do better by themselves, and sterile eggs keep 
fresh longer than those that have been fertilized. 
Keep the nests filled with clean, soft hay, and 
remove the eggs as soon as possible after the hens 
have laid them. 

If you wish to keep your birds in good condition, 
you must maintain a vigorous offensive against 
pests. Several kinds of lice that remain on the 
hens at all times are usually kept in subjection 
when the fowls have facilities for dusting; but the 
red mites that suck the blood at night and retreat 
to the perches when morning comes can be sub- 
dued only with the help of the poultry keeper. In 
a neglected house the undersides of the roosts 
will be found red with these pests. Drenching the 
perches with kerosene at frequent intervals is 





Such a battery of nests makes it possible to set several hens at a time. 
That is desirable in order to have all the chickens of the same age and 
in one flock. One hundred eggs should be set to make sure of twenty- 
five pullets next fall. With loose-fitting boards buttoned across the 
Sronts of the nests the hens can be let loose all at once for feeding and 
watering. Each nest should be a foot square and lined with soft hay. 


perches are needed, they should he the same 
height above the floor and not arranged in ladder- 
like formation, as was formerly the custom. Hens 
will fight for the highest perch when there is a 
choice. 

In many poultry houses there is a platform 
under the perches to catch the droppings, but it is 
not necessary. It is worse than useless unless you 
clean it often and keep it covered with dry earth 
or coal ashes. 

One nest for every five hens is sufficient, and a 
nest a foot square is large enough for any hen. No 
nest is properly arranged if you cannot quickly 
detach it and take it down. In the ideal house all 
the ee can be removed without drawing 
a nail. 

Besides the furnishings mentioned there should 
be feed boxes and a hopper for shell, a wide, shal- 
low box in a sunny corner filled with earth or coal 
ashes where the hens can dust themselves, and a 
low platform to hold a galvanized water pail or a 
patent fountain. Usually the hens scatter more or 
less water round the fountains; a simple way to 
prevent the trouble is to set the fountain in a 
shallow baking pan. 


KEEP YOUR BIRDS HEALTHY 

Nature planned that hens should get their living 
by working for it. The wise poultry keeper follows 
the example set by nature and keeps his fowls 
busy. He does it by covering the floor of the poul- 
try house with straw, leaves or chopped corn 
stalks to a depth of from five inches to a foot—less 
for small breeds or pullets than for large fowls. 
He scatters the grain in variety in the litter, and 
if necessary works it in with a fork. The greater 
the variety the more industriously the hens will 
scratch; therefore it often pays to include a little 
hempseed or millet, which they regard as a deli- 
cacy, as a child regards candy. When the litter 
becomes packed down it must be replaced. 

Hens that have a wide range in summer are in 
the best condition for winter laying and do not 
chafe at the confinement. Under such conditions 
you can keep them profitably for two winters. It 


come to within two and one half feet of the floor. is an excellent plan for the amateur to renew half 
It is advisable to set a small glass window under | his flock every year. If you must confine the birds 


this opening, in order to admit the early morn- | 
ing sunlight to the front of the pen, especially in 


| the year round, it is well to allow one hundred 
square feet of "yard room for each fowl and to 





beneficial, but the best plan is to use one of the 
washes made and sold for the purpose. That, if 
brushed over the perches, will keep away all the 
mites for two or three months at least. It is well 
to take down the nests and clean them thoroughly 
once or twice a year, to brush over the cracks in 
the walls with lice paint and to spray the walls 
with kerosene. 

Egg production depends largely upon the state 
of mind of the hens. If they are comfortable and 
contented, well fed and happy, they will spend 
their waking hours hunting and singing and will 
lay abundantly. 


FEEDING THE FLOCK 

War-time conditions have peiied a complete 
revision of poultry-feeding systems. The urgent 
necessity for saving wheat has almost resulted in 
eliminating the use of that grain. Corn is fed more 
generously, but the high price of that, too, has 
tended to restrict the use of it. Small potatoes and 
other vegetables raised in the home garden are 
in part efficient substitutes for grain. Although it 
has been difficult for commercial poultry men to 
make ends meet during the past two years, the 
man with a back-yard flock has often shown a 
monthly profit. A campaign is in progress greatly 
to increase the number of small flocks throughout 
the country. Such an increase is needed to balance 
the loss from the breaking up of commercial flocks 
and the sacrifice of farm stock. The plan is made 
feasible by the fact that small flocks can be kept 
largely on table scraps and garden products. A 
few rows of red beets or mangels will provide 
vegetables for all winter. They may be cooked, 
which is the most economical practice, or fed raw. 
Even small chickens will quickly begin to eat red 
beets that have been dipped in water and then in 
bran or meal. Raw mangels should be cut into 
halves and nailed, cut side out, to a board. 

Early in spring a row of Essex rape may be 
sown. Plants will be ready in a few weeks and 
will provide green stuff during half the summer if 
only a few leaves are removed from each plant at 
one time. A second sowing a month later will give 
rape until fall. Swiss chard may be used in the 
same way. Curly Scotch kale planted in June 
will last until Christmas, for the plants are very 
hardy. Oats may be sprouted for winter by being 











spread in thin layers in shallow boxes kept ina 
warm place and frequently moistened. The oats 
are best when the sprouts are an inch long. Care 
should be taken to get Eastern oats, as Western 
oats are often treated with sulphur and will not 
sprout. 

Cooked vegetables are best given at noon in a 
mash that should also contain the table scraps; 
the scraps may be run through a meat chopper or 
otherwise broken up. When they are made fine 
all will be eaten, and each bird will be more likely 
to get its share. If the scraps are moist, it is well 
to use enough corn meal and bran to make a mash 
that is not wet but that will just crumble when 
squeezed in the hand. 


USING TABLE SCRAPS 

Perhaps the amount of table scraps will be large 
enough for two meals, one in the morning as well 
as one at noon. It may be advisable to feed a 
scrap mash in the morning and cooked vegetables 
or a green ration at noon, and to feed grain only at 
night. That is a very economical plan and usually 
results in a high egg yield. It is not well, however, 
to give a full feeding of mash in the morning, for 
then the hens sit round in the cold when they 
should be exercising. If they remain a little 
hungry, they will begin to scratch in the litter for 
whatever grain may have been left over from the 
previous day. 

Whatever’ plan you follow, keep a hopper or 
box of dry mash before the birds all the time. 
Every hen will then be certain of getting enough 
to eat and of getting it when she wants it. You can 
make a good mash from one pound each of bran, 
middlings and beef scraps. With such a mash no 
grain will be needed except whole or cracked 
corn, which should be given at least an hour be- 
fore the hens go to roost and in a little greater 
quantity than they will clean up. That is called 
patriotic feeding; but in deciding upon a poultry 
ration it is necessary to be governed by the avail- 
able cost of foodstuffs in the local market. 

In some places good ats are much cheaper than 
corn; but if they are substituted, the dry mash 
should be altered to contain six parts of corn meal, 
three parts of bran and one part of beef scraps. If 
both corn and oats are used, haye less meal and 
more bran in the mash. Cracked corn induces 
more exercise than whole corn, but more of it 
goes to waste. 

It sometimes happens that the table waste in- 
cludes so much meat that the use of beef scraps 
will not be necessary. As a rule, though, beef 
scraps must be considered as highly important. In 
one experimental test, fowls that received no 
animal protein laid only ninety eggs in their pullet 
year, compared with one hundred and thirty-seven 
eggs from pens in which beef scraps were fed. It 
pays to buy the best scraps obtainable, even if the 
price be high. In some regions fish meal can be 
had at a lower price, and if fresh is just as good. 
Cracked oyster shells are needed at all times. 
They contain the lime necessary to make shell. 
Many practical poultry keepers do not bother with 
grit for their laying hens, but give it to chickens. 


THE NEWLY HATCHED CHICKENS 

Newly hatched chickens must be fed regularly 
on wholesome food, but there is no good reason 
for coddling them. They will eat fine-cracked 
grains from the first, but there is no objection to 
a few early meals of the traditional sort: hard- 
boiled eggs, stale bread soaked in milk and 
squeezed dry, or rolled oats. Perhaps the simplest 
plan for the amateur to follow is to buy the com- 
mercial chick mixtures for his birds until they are 
several weeks old. After the first ten days a mash 
may be kept before them, either a prepared mix- 
ture or simply corn meal, bran and beef scraps. 

No food of any kind will be needed, or should 
be given, for at least thirty-six hours after the 
chicks have broken out of their shells. Water is 
commonly offered from the first, but it should be 
in a patent fountain or in a dish that the youngsters 
cannot climb into. A flowerpot saucer with a stone 
in the middle answers the purpose very well. It 
is advisable to have chicken grit or coarse sand 
where the chicks can get it if they so desire; and 
tender grass, bits of lettuce or other green stuff 
will be eaten with relish and will help to keep 
the young stock in a lively condition and in good 
appetite. The point to bear in mind in raising 
chickens is to grow them without check of any 
kind from the day they leave the shell until they 
reach maturity. 
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TWO WAYS TO USE OATS 


Baked Oatmeal and Nuts.—Mix two cupfuls of 
cooked oatmeal, one cupful of crushed peanuts, 
one half cupful of milk, one teaspoonful of vinegar, 
one quarter teaspoonful 1) yy and two and one 
half teaspoonfuls of salt. Ke it in a greased pan 
for fifteen minutes. It is sufficient for five persons. 

Oatmeal Griddlecakes.—Combine one cupful of 
milk with two tablespoonfuls of melted fat and 
one beaten egg. Beat this into one and one half cup- 
fuls of cooked oatmeal. Add one half cupful of flour, 
one half teaspoonful of salt and four teas onfuls 
of baking powder sifted together. Bake the cakes 
on a hot, greased griddle. 
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Keeping 
Them Well 


ia sieage Taree sical 


The New Way 


Bran 


Is the Right Help 


Mostindoor people, young 
and old, often need a lax- 
ative. 

They eat too many fine 
foods, and they clog. They 
get too little roughage. 

The corrective which doc- 
tors advise is bran. Make 
it a part of your daily diet. 

Not ground bran, but 
flake bran, for that is most 
effective. 

Not clear bran, for that 
is not inviting. Folks will 
soon quit it, despite the 
good it does. 


Make It Dainty 


Pettijohn’s is the ideal 
form of bran food. It is 
made as doctors want it. 

It is 25 per cent bran,and 
the bran is in flake form. 
That makes it uniquely effi- 
cient. 


The bran is hidden in 
luscious soft-wheat flakes. 


So Pettijohn’s forms a 
delightful dish. Everybody 
enjoys it. It can never be 
served too often. Yet every 
dish supplies the needed 
bran. 

Serve it daily for a week and 
note its good effects. Note the 
better days that follow. See 
how it keeps folks fit. 

Stop artificial laxatives — try 
Nature’s way awhile. 

Watch the results for one 
week, and you will want every 
week like that. 

Order Pettijohn’s today. 


Pettijohns 


A Cereal Dainty—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
atent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes, 
se like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Both sold in packages only. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 

trated. weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
“xpress Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper. which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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LOSS OF SENSATION 


HE physician’s word for the loss or ab- 
sence of sensation is anesthesia. He 
uses it in two senses: surgically, to 
mean a loss of sensation, either local or 
general, induced by means of certain 
drugs administered by inhalation or-by 

injection: beneath the skin in order that dental 
or surgical operations may be performed without 
causing pain; medically, to mean that loss of sen- 
sation which is a symptom of disease. We shall 
speak here of the second kind of anzsthesia. 

The loss of sensation may be total or partial. 
The several forms of sensation are served by dif- 
ferent sets of nerves; and in anzsthesia one form, 
such as that of touch, may be abolished, while 
other forms, such as those of cold or heat or pain, 
may be preserved. Sometimes a part of the body 
that can be touched or pricked or scratched with- 
out the person’s being aware of the fact will never- 
theless be the seat of severe neuralgic pains, or 
of most annoying tingling or itching. 

The various sensations are located in little spots 
scattered over the surface of the skin, and the 
messages are dispatched to the brain by two sets 
of nerve fibres, one of which may be deprived of 
function while the other remains normal. Usually, 
however, all forms of sensation are lost together. 

The cause of anzsthesia may be a disease or in- 
jury of the nerves that supply the affected area, or 
a disease of the spinal cord of the brain, such as 
apoplexy or a tumor. Anesthesia is frequently, al- 
though not always, present in paralysis ; sometimes 
it affects one paralyzed part and not another. It is 
a common symptom in neurasthenia and also in 
hysteria, although the patient may be unaware of 
it until the physician points it out. 

Since anesthesia is a symptom there is no special 
treatment for it apart from that which the physician 
directs at the underlying disease or injury. 
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A QUESTION OF TACT 


U OME up to the fite, Georgiana. Take the 
big easy-chair. Let me tuck a cushion 
at your back—yes, it’s a new one. Do 
I see doubt in your eye? Speak out! 
I know it’s a daring splash of color. 
There can’t be a halfway opinion about 
anything so marked. If yoy don’t like it, you’ll 
hate it; and if you hate it, you’re bound to tell me 
so. Thank goodness, you haven’t any tact!”’ 

“Well!” Georgiana sat up straight and opened 
her eyes wide. “Of all the left-handed compli- 
ments! If lack of tact is something to give thanks 
for, Nancy, I’m sure I can return your graceful 
tribute with promptness and dispatch.” 

“You needn’t bristle,” responded Nancy. “I 
couldn’t risk being as blunt as you, because I 
should hurt people’s feelings where you wouldn’t. 
You give your opinions a half-comical twist that 
makes them accepted with a laugh and without 
resentment. I have to consider people’s feelings 
whenever I open my mouth.” 
































nantly. “Anyone would suppose that I tramped my 
way regardless over the sensibilities of my friends. 
I think you’re perfectly outrageous!” 

Nancy laughed delightedly. “That sounds good, 
Georgie. There’s something invigorating in a dash 
of pepper sauce after too much sweet oil. Henri- 
etta Teeby was here just now —” 

“Oh!” said Georgiana. “I begin to understand! 
Henrietta Teeby!”’ 

‘““My dear, she oozes tact at every pore. She— 
she’s so tactful that sometimes she’s positively 
insulting. She shies away from perfectly innocent 
topics on the bare chance of concealed dangers. 
It’s maddening! You feel her suspecting all sorts 
of things, just to avoid them. Why, when I hap- 
pened to remark, in the lightest and most casual 
manner, that Tom and his wife didn’t agree about 
the sort of paintings they liked, she smiled with 
instantaneous comprehension in her eye, dropped 
art like a hot potato and made a lightning change 
of subject. If Michelangelo had been the signal 
for Tom to swear, and Raphael to drive Virginia 
into shrieking tantrums, she couldn’t have been 
quicker—or looked more proudly conscious of 
her tact; and you know what turtledoves Tom and 
Virgie are! Of course Henrietta didn’t say what she 
thought; she only looked it. And I couldn’t unsay 
what I’d said ; and if I’d tried to say anything to put 
things right, it would only have made them worse; 
she would think I was trying to cover up a slip. So 
I didn’t say a word, and what she thinks she must 
think. But—Oh, well, Henrietta is Henrietta! De- 
liver me from tactful people, that’s all!’ 

“Of her kind—yes,” agreed Georgiana. “When 
a person is really tactful her friends seldom think 
much about it. Tact that’s too obvious is only half- 
tactful anyway. Tact is something that’s meant to 
ease the social wheels; but if any machinery is 
oiled till the oil runs over —” 

“Exactly; better grit than grease spots,” as- 
sented Nancy fervently. “And now, Georgiana, 
how about that cushion?” 

‘Handsome in the library, but perfectly hideous 
here,” pronounced Georgiana firmly. 

“You blessed, old, downright dear!’ sighed 











Nancy contentedly. “‘That’s just what I wanted to 
hear. I was beginning to think so myself.” 















No Advance 
HILDREN want to be out no matter how much 


it snows and blows. Give them Smith Brothers’ 
to prevent sore throat and coughing. S. B. Cough Drops 
are pure. No drugs. One at bedtime keeps the breathing 
passages clear and loosens the phlegm. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
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You are not doing justice if you 

buy coffee with premiums, 

coupons and schemes 

attached. If you want 

knickknacks and jewelry, buy 
them separately for what they 1-4 and 1-2 Ib. tins 
are worth—don’t buy them with your coffee and teas and 

pay twice their value. White House Coffee and Teas 
B are never sold in bulk. The unbroken label is your 
tl protection and our guarantee. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters BOSTON 





“And don’t 1?” demanded Georgiana indig- 


HAT tastes the best when youcome 
in from coasting, skating, snow- 
shoeing or skeeing? 

Answer: “A big, fat Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter sandwich!” 

And mother knows that besides tasting 
so good,a Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sand- 
wich supplies you the same Strength, Heat 
and Energy as a glass of rich milk. 

Be sure to ask for Beech-Nut—the kind 
that contains no grit. 

Booklet of 101 New Recipes on request 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. ¥. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 














WILDFIRE » ave crey 


Zane Grey has written many fine books, but here is the 
best of them all. He has written of wonderful horses 
before, but Wildfire outruns them all. 


The author’s characters have usually been men and women who 
loved adventure, but in this story the adventures of his characters 
partake of the wild freedom and strength of the desert and mountains 
to which they belong. In vivid delineation, as well as in high dramatic 
power, Wildfire will stand as one of the best the author has written. 
N. Y. Tribune.—Not since the present reviewer read, in the days of his youth, 
Mayne Reid’s story of the pursuit and capture of a wild horse of the plains, 
has he found so breathlessly adventurous and enthralling a tale as this. 

Philadelphia Enquirer.—We should say that even the owner of an automobile 
would get excited over this book. 


OU R OFFER. Send us one new yearly subscription (not 


your own) for The Youth’s Companion 

and we will present you with a copy of Zane Grey’s newest novel, 

Wildfire, sending it to you postpaid. This Book cannot be pur- 

chased anywhere for less than $1.35. We do not offer,it for sale. 

NOTE. The Book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home 
where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ge? | tn the DARKEST DAYS atVALLEY 
AT FORGE, whenWASHINGTON’S 
soldiers were HUNGRY, COLD 
DEFEATED and DISHEARTENED ,their 
commander NEVER FALTERED IN HIS 
FAITH.* MAY HIS example INSPIRE 
US inthis THE DARKEST HOUR IN 
THE WORLD’S HISTORY TO 


KEEP OUR FAITH 


Rae 
* 


WASHINGTON NUMBER * WU) « FEB. 1018 
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: | What Makes 
“24 the Dayton so Strong? 
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his if IN DAYTON construction, eleven 
special fish-mouth re-enforcements 


(more than you'll usually find ) are 
TE Whi placed at points of greatest stress and strain. The 
JY } f ‘all seat-post cluster and fork crown are drop-forged. 


< ki iy Dayton Bicycles 


ag are designed first for strength, next for lightness. 
Double thick crown plates,and double anchorage 
j for fork-crowns add strength. One-inch, 18- 
a gauge tubing is used and the joints are perfectly 


\ Y brazed, becoming actually one piece. More than 
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$20,000 worth of spelter is used annually for 
brazing in the DAYTON factory. 

Ride the sturdy DAYTON! Write us today 
for free DAYTON Catalog—telling how to 
make money and save time with a bicycle. 


Cycle Department 


Tue Davis Sewinc Macuine Co. 


Dayton, Oxn10 








Dayton Features 
Aut 000 010A 
Absolute alignment 
Hobbed sprocket 
Heavily nickeled 
ph roller chain 

| |Drop-forged fork 

crown 
Backed by the DAY- 
iil] TON name-plate 
Axles of 5-16” cold- 

rolled steel 














See other features in 
Ad No. 3. 
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Purity, convenience, and 4 788 | 
real, cleansing refreshment 4 
are combined in the white, 
oval, floating cake of 


FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and bath 
use, Fairy Soap is “first 
choice,’ where fine 
quality is desired at 
an inexpensive price. 


THE XK. FAIR BANK company 









































You May Try The New Companion 
Three Months Before You Decide 


Every New Companion Sewing Machine is 
Sold Subject to Purchaser’s Approval 


E have an arrangement whereby you may try the machine 
in your home for three months before deciding if you will 
keep it or not. If not perfectly satisfactory in every particular we 
will refund your money and take back machine at our expense. 


In justice to yourself, be sure to 
write for full particulars of this 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
"THE New Companion is recom- 


mended and used in thousands 
of homes. Made in one of the best 
equipped factories in this country, 
producing only the highest quality 
of family sewing machines. Each 
machine is fully warranted by the 


Publishers of The Companion. 


You Will Be Surprised at 
the Low Prices 


AS originators of the one-profit, Factory- 

to-Home System, over thirty years ago, 
we can save you a large amount on the 
purchase of a high-grade family sewing ma- 
chine, and at the same time send youa machine 
that you will be proud to own and show to 
your friends. - No other machine, at whatever 
price sold, can excel the New Companion 
for all kinds of family sewing. If you need 
a new sewing machine in the near future, 
therefore, do not fail to get our low prices 
and attractive terms of purchase. 


How To Get Full Particulars. 


Boston, Mass., stating that you will be interested to 
has not been sent into your town, ask for our Sp y P 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 









How all this is accomplished can best be told in our new Illustrated Booklet, which is sent free to any 
inquirer. To get this information write to Sewing Machine Department, Perry Mason Company, 
receive further particulars soncemips the New Companion Sewing Machine. If a New Companion 
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The New Companion Will Do All 
Your Family Sewing 


HE New Companion is fully 

equipped with the finest attach- 
ments and accessories. This machine 
will do all your family sewing— 
tucking, quilting, braiding, ruffling, 
hemming, binding, etc. 


Our machines have Automatic Drop- 
Head and Lift, Automatic Plate- 
Tension Release, Shuttle Ejector, 
Self - Oiling Devices, Short Non- 
Breaking Needles, Full Ball-Bearing 
Adjustments, and all other latest 
improvements. They are made in six 
different styles, including both foot- 
power, electric and rotary models. 
Our new and descriptive booklet, 
mailed free upon request, contains 
photographic reproductions of the va- 
rious styles and all special features, and 
is full of valuable information for pro- 
spective sewing machine purchasers. 


There Will Be No Freight 
Bills To Pay 


HE purchaser of a New Companion 

Sewing Machine will have no freight 
bills to pay upon receipt of machine. We 
pay all transportation charges to your nearest 
freight station. This arrangement has saved 
thousands of dollars for New Companion 
purchasers. There will be absolutely NO 
EXTRA COST to you after paying our 
low Factory-to-Home Price. Write for 
Free Delivery Offer to-day. 
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rice. WRITE TO-DAY. A postal-card request will bring everything by return mail. 
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